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CHAPTER IV. 
“ When love’s bright flame has blazed into 
A being and a power, 
And smiled in scorn upon the dew 
That fell in its warm hour— 
’Tis the flame that curls round the martyr’s head, 
Whose task is to destroy; 
Tis the lamp on the altars of the dead, 
Whose light but darkens joy.”.—Hatteck. 

It was no uncommon thing for Anna Clare to remain at our house 
several days together; but now a week went by, and she grew pale at 
the least mention of returning home-—of meeting him. She tried to 
appear cheerful,—to occupy herself in the elaborate border which we 
were quilting on a counterpane put on the frames, as the only excuse 
we con!d render to Aunt Clare for the continued absence of her niece; 
but the tumult in her thoughts was too dreadful. At times, her spirits 
arose to a degcee of animation perfectly startling, and again she would 
eit as mute as a statue for half an hour together, gazing on the sheli- 
work her needle had formed, but without taking a stitch, or seeming in 
the least aware of a second presence. 

Kenworthy called again and again. At first he made an excuse to 
inquire the reason of my absence from school; then he came with a mes- 
sage from Aunt Clare; but Anna refused to come down, and he went 
away evidently much hurt by her refusal. During these visits he looked 
at me anxiously more than once, as if to ascertain the amount of confi- 
dence which Miss Clare had given me, and it was easy to see that with 
the slightest encouragement he would have spoken on the subject, which 
was certainly preying on hia mind till he looked absolutely ill. Again he 
called, after two days of silence on both sides, during which poor Anna 
had suffered terribly—{ could see it in the dark shadows that settled 
around her eyes,—in the quiver that now and then passed through her 
lips, quick and troubled, as ared rose is sometimes torn by the wind ; her 
step, too, became languid, and an air of depression settled on her, which 
was painful to witness. It was so humble, so heart-broken in its expres- 
sion, that no one could have seen her without a desire to shield and pro- 
tect a being so keenly sensitive. Pride, the second strong feeling of 
womanhood, had supported her till then—but it gave way at last, and 
left her like a flower crushed in its own dew, depressed with the weight 
of tender recollections that crowded on her heart. Poor girl! she was 
ashamed of her sorrow,—ashamed of the deep tenderness which had 
conquered all other feelings in her bosom; and though her eyes were all 
the time misty with grief, no tears escaped the lashes that c ynstantly 
drooped to conceal them. She worked on all day meekly and silently, 
for after the first day we avoided all mention of the a 
had led her to take shelver with me her true friend 


ircumstance that 


At length the quilt was finished, and there was no longer an excuse for 
Anna Clare; she must return home, or inform her aunt of the reason for 





a longer absence—the (rue reason, for aunt Clare was getting dissatis- 
fied, and complained that nothing went right at home Anna was 
away; that Mr. Kenworthy went moping about like a home-sick i 
that the evenings grew so long and lonesome that she dreaded e 
night come or Anna must go home: there was no alternative. 1 
very thought of informing the kind old woman of tk lignitvy which ba 
beea offered to her child, drove the pov Almost to fits } 


«I must write to him,” she said, while we were holding counsel toge— 


| ther—*‘ you can give him the letter. I will beseech him to leave the 





house—to board in some opposite extreme of the village. I cannot see 
him—cannot sleep beneath the same roof with him again. Oh, would te 
God we had never met!—we never must meet hereafter. Oh, Father of 
mercies, help me!—never, never, never. My friend, my friend, mey 
you never suffer as 1do—my heart is breaking ! 

I flung my arms around her, for it seemed as if my heart was break- 
ing also. I remembered her aunt’s prayer in the garden, and felt how 
fearful a thing was the uprooting of a woman’s affections. 

A knock at the door interrupted us. Anna started, and I could feek 
the heart against mine leap like a frightened bird. 

“Ic is he,”’ she said; ‘let me go,—let me go!”’ 

She sprang from my arms and hurried up stairs; but I saw her pause 
on the first landing, and caught a glimpse of her sweet, pale face, bene 
for an inatant, like that of a troubled spirit, over the bannister, as Ken— 
worthy entered. 

The young man was greatly changed: his large, dark eyes were un— 
steady and anxieus in their look, and he seemed much paler than usual. 
I led the way into a parlor, and he sat down, pressing a hand to his fore= 
head, as if to collect his thoughts, or sooth some pain which oppressed him. 

I tcok a chair in silence, agitated almost as painfully as my visiters 
he removed his hand, gazed languidly around the room, and rising, 
walked up and down once or twice, as if to collect himself. 

“ Your friend, Miss Clare—I hope she is well,” he said at length, 
flinging himself on the sofa again; but before I could reply, be started 
up, came hurriedly toward me, and reached furth a note. 

‘* There was a little misunderstanding,—a “y 

I looked up, and his eyes sank beneath the involuntary glance of mine 
but after a moment, he turned them full and steadily upon me. 

‘You will prove my friend in this—let me beseech you!—I see that 
she has spoken of our last interview,—that you judge harshly of me % 
but do not condemn me entirely; persuade her to see me!” 

I shook my head. It wai an inveluntary motion, but he received it ag 
a denial of his request. 

‘« At least, give her this note, and say nothing to dissuade her from 
giving me one interview. I intreat you to grant me this kindness.” 

I took the note and went up stairs. Anna was in tears; she had 
caught a glimpse of his face, and the tones of his vuice had once mere 
reached her—a voice which few young hearts could have resisted. A 
flash of pleasure shot from beneath her tearful lashes as she saw the 
note; she almost snatched it from me, and pressed it passionately to her 
lips with both hands, before she broke the seal. She had forgotten the 
insult—the wrong he had meditated—everytbing in the flood of feelings 
aroused by the sight of his handwriting—of the first note she had ever 
received from a being so beloved and so unworthy. 

I was surprised, for | had not then learned how much more powerful 
is tenderness than pride in the heart of a true woman; nay, I was offen- 
ded also, that Anna Clare should forget her own dignity, and what wes 
due to the sex, so completely, My own heart was a sealed book then, 
and J had not dreamed how entirely all selfish thoughts may be swal- 
lowed up by tne affections. 


Sweet Anna Clare!—as the note was removed from those eager lips, 
er giance fell on me, and she read the thoughts passing in my heart; 


a flood of crimson rushed over her face, and her hands were so unsteady 
that she yoped the note with the ve it ha ken. I picked it up, 
} in her fe agaie, andt d aw Ww 
Sha followed me direct ‘; Dreathiess and agitated. Pia ing toe note 
v nda, she said-— 
What shall I do?~—advise me—I a afraid of myseil 
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«« See me for amoment,”’ it said. ‘1 can explain—I can atone. 
fuse me, and I leave this place to-morrow—and forever.” 

Anna bad flung herself in an easy-chair, and sat with clasped hands, 
reading the expression of my face—eagerly, as if her life depended upon 
the opinion I should form. Her very soul broke through those eyes. I 
couid not have resisted the appea! it made, though my own life were the 
consequence. 

“Do as you think best,” I said; “but I should go to him.” 

“ Yes, I will go,’ she said, rising with considerable trepidation, and 
smoothing back her hair with her unsteady hands; “ it is better that all 
this is ended at once. I cannot live in the same house with him an hour 
—I will tell him so, and then, perhaps, he will take board at the tavern, 
and leave me in peace; but he must not give up all hopes of @ livelihood ; 
all I ask is to live in peace.” 

Peace, poor girl! there was no peace for her! She went down pale 
and apparently quiet, for she had brushed away all traces of tears, and 
subdued even the quiver of her lip before his eyes fell upon her. He 
arose and received her almost humbly, but there was no flush on his 
ferehead—no glow of confusion in his eye; his face was serious and com- 

od; it was all effort, for as he reached forth his hand, I could see 
that it shook for the brief moment that Anna hesitated in giving him 
bers. She did give it, but timidly, and with a shrinking gesture that 
brought an expressivn of distress to his eyes. He spoke something in a 
low voice, and I left the room, though Anna made a faint motien that | 
should remain. 

When I entered the parlor again, Kenworthy wae sitting by the win- 
dow, and the clear winter starlight that gleamed through revealed Anna 
Clare close by his side, her hand nestled in his, her fine eyes lifted to 
meet his glance, and a smile upon her face, which the starlight rendered 
almost holy. She arose and followed me out. The door was scarcely 
closed when her arms were around me, and [ could feel the hands, lock- 
ed on my neck, thrilling with joy. 

“Oh, we were unjust; it was all a mistake—my own silly stupidity ; 
he meant everything that was good and honorable. 
wicked it was of me to think he could be so base! 
me when I said so7”’ 

This joy,—this newly-arozsed confidence was very beautiful, and if 
mot wise, it was womanly. There is something lovely even in the blind- 
mess ofa pure heart. Why should I utter the doubts that crowded to my 
ewn mind; why dash the golden cup that bathed her lip with a single 
drop of suspicion. No matter what Kenworthy had intended or said he 
was now sincere, and to be depended on, no person could doubt and 
fook upon his face. His eve neither sunk nor wavered as it met mine, 
and there was something upon the forehead, a frank, open expression 
that could not be mistaken. The better part of his nature was aroused, 
and when he went forth with that young creature leaning ea his arm, [ 
would have pledged my life on the integrity of his feelings. ; 

A letter from Anna Taylor reached me on the very morning that this 
reconciliation took place, and such a letter, full to overflowing with the 
sonquests she had made, and the admiration lavished on her | eauty. She 
-was in New York, at a fashionable hotel, with some new friends whom 
she had become acquainted with through Warren, who had met them in 
the west. ~ 
brance for old friends, or 
with her, it i+ true bu he desire 
paragrap!, ner 
tained a few lines that surprised 
Clare, her cheek los 
that would have brought an 
was the paragraph :— 

“There is one thi | surprise you, and I kept it f 
paragraph because I like to close with son ethir g importar ?. 
worthy, the young gentieman who came 
more under the necessity 


How wrong—how 


how could you believe 


here was no kind word of heme,—no affectionate remem- 
She wished that we 


was carelessly worded, and 


liar places were 
I 

i save one 

letter was as | 


satisfactory as it was selfish. ut it con- 


When I read them to Anna 


us all 


t its color, and she seemed bewildered by elligence 


exulting fre to any heart 
ge that w 
lown to visit Mr. Warren, is no 
ot keepir Fa school than the Em] error of R 18- 
sia. You wil! hardly comprehend me—Anna Clare. in particular—w} 

I tell you that he belongs ¢ 
more thousands a year thar 
he will have a titk 


when his fi ‘ror une 
there is not a lady ir 


y in New York 
he would only propose for the 
mary beauty indeed tha 
our 
have no aid from birth or 

etry and nonsense to a 
did not !et it turn her 1. of 
men of fashion lil h thing and pn 
like poor, de ar 
on. | understo: 


the old English aristocracy, and is worth 


is said that 
, or some one else dies, ¢ 


who would not willingly lose a 


men in your state. It 


Bat it must be extr 
Sometim Know, 


on this side the Atlantic, ‘re we 


remal! 


ne one 


-an hope to attract him 
i 


faces make our fortunes, 


even 


monev It wae a sirar 


a—that 
. ee” ’ 
fare; aon i rN i none she 


course he 


the time 
resented his cor toward her 
I looked at Anna 
insulting par 
intelligence it c 
“Dove 
as if to peruse i 
** What!—that he 


: believe 
Aga 
was ins 


ncere—trifl I 


ng with vou 7” 

“Oh, no; I did not think of that,” she replied with a smile; 

doubt would be an insult to} d to me. 

80 far removed from my station in life?” 
«“‘ There is no station on earth that can lift a man above a pure: hearte: 

and refined woman. Hor nobility lies in her own xn } 


u r ature, aurity ¢ 


But can it be true tt 


Re- | 


principle and dignity of intellect are worth all the red blood that ever 
kindled the pride of a lofty class. Were Kenworthy ot the family royal, 
you are bis equal, Anna Clare!” 

She smiled, aud kissed me affectionately. 
before,”’ she said. 

“Nor do I intend itnow. We may praise, but never flatter those who 
are truly loved and respected,” I replied, somewhat ashamed of the 
grand eloquence of my speech; “but it vexes me to see Americans— 
people who have battled years to prove al! men are born free and equal 
—seeking the dust which a high-bred Englishman may shake from his 
garments as he passes through our land.” 

“I have never thought much of these things,”’ replied my friend, 
gently; “but it seems natural to look upon the man we love as @ su- 
perior.”’ 


** Else woman's love would neither be so holy nor so trusting as i: 


« You never flattered me 


seems to be,” I answered, subdued by the sweetness of her manner. 
‘* Let us be content to reverence the noble of nature, and leave it to those 
who cannot understand such aristocracy, to bend themselves before noble 
names alone.” 

« Bat his nature is noble,” murmured Anna Clare, and a soft blush 
warmed her face; ‘ you wil! nut chide me for worshipping there.” 

Poor girl! her ideal was rendered glorious by the mist of her pure 
afiections; it had not yet begun to crumble into clay around her feet. 

I wrote to Anna Taylor a long letter filled with gossip and superficial 
nonsense. She was not one te draw forth pure gold from mind or heart, 
but she could appreciate the tinsel which partook of neither, and that I 
rendered her without knowing it. Deep or true feelings would have 
Her virtues, even, were half foibles; her 
affections all passions ; but we were all young, and had studied little io 
the great book of human life ; and I could not have told why it was that 
there was no easy flow of feeling—no heartiness in my letters to Anna 
Taylor. There was one paragraph in my epistle written with some 
little triumph in it—it was that which informed her that Kenworthy, the 
English aristocrat, was engaged to Anna Clare, and that their marriage 
would take place in the spring. 


been out of place between us 


I can remember smiling as my pen tra- 
ced the lines—smiling with thoughts of the annoyance they would give. 
Fool that I was!—how little did I guess the effect of these half dozen 
trifling lines. 

In one week from the date of my letter, Anna Taylor arrived suddenly 
at her father’s dwelling. 

Phe very next Monday aunt Clare and her niece left home for the first 
time Anna was an infant. An aged relative, the only one left te 
them onearth, was taken ill, and they made a journey of fifty miles in 
order to administer at his deathbed. 
public tavern, and slept at 
its inmates. 


aince 


Kenworthy took his meals at the 
the solitary farm-house during the absence of 


Phe people in our village thought it very remarkable that Anna Tay- 
lor should condescend to enter an academy as a pupil 


il, after three months 
No creature could have been more com- 
no buman being had ever returned among a quiet, 
unpretending people, so prepared to captivate the senses, and secure the 
admiration of men. In personal beauty she was much improved. A 


vecoming fashion of dress, adapted with the taste of a practised 
to her own pecu! 


of fashionable life in the city 
pletely 


changed ; 


more | 


belle ar sty'e of beauty, lent new attractions to her 


superb form and face Anna had alw ays been magnificently handsome. 
She was now fascinating and graceful,—had acquired manners,—learned 
» smile where she had formerly Jaughed; and her sweeping lashes were 
schooled to droop over the dark eyes once left to their unschooled bril- 
liancy. Art—it was but 
girl 


' 
t 


art—-had shed a grace and softness over the 
which must have been very captivating to a person who saw her 
extraordinary attractions for the first time—but te me there was some- 
thing unpleasant init all. Even the impulsive haughtiness of her former 
conduct would have pleased me better than the glossy and graceful sel- 
fishness that had succeeded it. She was no longer insolent or imperious, 


—no longer impulsive, either for good or evil,—but a practised woman 


of the world, and that at nineteen, and with only a few months experience 
n fashionable life. But her school had been a good one—the most 
I in foreign idlers, 
noblemen, and men and women of all classes of 

principles, crowd together, and render tribute to each other’s vanity— 
crushing their household gods together 
of each domestic hearth. [r igs scoo 


erent 


fashionable hotel in a large city—wherein 


counterfeit 
ntellect and grades of 


and making a rude thoroughfare 
| Anne Ta; t 

lesson in fashionable life. Yet, in all the glow and exultation 0 
us of her own free will, and took posses- 
rade 


but acl 


*r conquests, she returned to 


it desk at the yone morning, tranquilly, as if she 
*r life. 
lare'—she 


wrote me once or twice, so affectionately, 80 


T tho 


and tends 


irt swelled when g her: such letters were 
he language all poetry, 

but the rhyme; and 
I lovea 
by heart, and write back 


at a distance. 


burning 


lacking nothins 
which the writer had nev lreamed of possessing. 
etters over and ove 


heen communing with my own api 


He recei 
forth from his 


letters also. Almost every morning I saw him draw one 
: ) brightening eyes, and @ 
He might well be happy, for the fondest, 
eart that ever beat in woman's bosom was his: a mind seldom 
equalled in her sex, rendered its first bright homage to his more powerful 
intellect. More than once | have seen him press those letters to his lips 
when he thought no one wes locking at him. Heaven forgive that mar! 


bosem, and ponder over it wi 


look of devout happiness. 


truest } 
truest 








he seemed one of the must warm-hearted and refined of human te- 


iD 


If Anna Taylor laid herself out to obtain any undue attention from our 
teacher, [ never saw it. Qn the contrary, she seemed retiring, and rather 
pensive. Sometimes I sew her gazing earnestly at him when he wrote 
or was busy with any of the classes: but if he by any accident lifted his 
face, or glanced tow ard her , the heavy lashes would droop over her eyes, 
and she seemed to shrink from his gaze as if detected in some wrong act. 

Anna Clare remained longer from home than she at first anticipated ; 
and when the spring opened, she was still absent. I scarcely knew how 
t was, but I became very anxious regarding her. The letters which 
reached me 





twice a-week were full of regretful language, occasionally 
sad and desponding as they had never been during the early time of he: 
visit. She seldom mentioned Kenworty in any of them. It would have 
surprised me had she done so. Sentiment with her was too deep and 
holy for words, even with her best friend. Sne loved too devoutly for 
ihe confidence of language; the treasure of affection was folded too deep 
ly in her pure heart for display of any kind. Yet the atmosphere, the 
perfur ne of love breathed through every line she wrote. You would feel 
that the green flowers of her heart were broken up, and blessoms starting 
everywhere from the fresh earth. But what could have rendered her so 
desponding of late? Had Kenworthy began to neglect her ?—were his 
letters growing cold’?’—had the suspicion which, spite of my reason, 
haunted my own heart, settled in her innocent bosom also? I asked 
these questions of myself again and again, but could render no answer; 
it was the casual use of a word—the tone of thought conveyed by an 
accidental passage—that gave an impression of her uohap piness. Theze 
was no positive assertion by whict 1 Tconld form an opinion; but a vague 
fear that something was going wrong haunted me continually. I became 
suspicious and close-sighted; | watched every movement of our teacher, 
—every look that passed between him and Anna Taylor, with painful 
anxiety. He did hang over her desk more frequently than at first; and 











th he red, warm color came up to that beautiful cheek which his 
b: oa almost touched suc ite nly, as if a peach had ripened all in a mo- 
ment under a flash of hot sunshine. I saw her hand once or twice creep 


toward his on the porcelain slate, as if by accident, and then his cheek 


grew warm, and his hand shook. Once I saw her eyes lifted to his 
Their glances met, and I turned away, heart-sick with the expressior 
revealed there. 

A son of the postmaster always brought Kenworthy’s letters when he 
to school, and at such times I watched him keenly: there was no 
ynger a warm flush on his cheek when he reached forth his hand 
ceive them. The joyful flash which had once lighted up his fine eyes 
no longer appeared, but there came a whiter shade to the cheek, and a 
troubled look to thuse eyes, as if the pretty rose-tinted paper, with its 
c haste seal, had come to reproach him. 

| I watched “ the master’ as if my own heart’s weal had hung or 
me. a deinen act. It was not long before he beganto look nervous till the 
postmaster’s boy came in; and greatly relieved if he ne peared empty 
handed. When a letter did appear, he would glance apprehensively 
toward Anna Taylor, and if her large eyes were turned upon him as he 
broke the seal, a crimsen fl ey 3] lis face, and he would put the 
y without reading it, and sometir 
ken for a whole day. 

I could rest neither day nor night, thoughts of my friend oppressed me 
soterribly. I, too, began to tremble when her letters came ; and many 4 
long night have I pondered them over ; 
hearted and reluctant, to answer them. nworthy was not happy: 4 
child might have seen that. Once or twice, when a fit of restlessness 
has driven meinto the open air, I have passed the almost desolate resi- 
dence of my friend. Once I saw Kenworthy walking to and fro in the 
cheerless sitting-room ; a lamp burning dimly on the table, revealed the 
disorder of his looks,—the nervous movements which betrayed a mind 
et war with its better self. Once [ heard voices, either in the house or 
close behind the garden wall, subdued voices in conversation, and bleaded 
therewith were the soft tones of a woman, that made my heart tremble— 
for, low as they were, I recognised the voice of Anna Taylor, earnes* 
passionate, as if pleading with some one, or protesting 

irse which she had been urged to P irsue. One sentence or aly reached 
me, though [ was walking slow! 
heard more, had not the sound o 

“My. father w rould kill me ’—t! words—“ and how could 
you manage with her !—how with him [t must be as I say. Why 
should we 











ove 








letter a 





nes the seal remained unbro- 





mind, only to rise heavy- 
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some 


y, and, without pausing, might have 
fn 


y footsteps lrew the spe akers aw ay. 









1p a scene? 
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7” , 1 ’ . 
3 0e@ yoice that answered her was trvuudied and DroKen, .. i bushed the 








ostant my foot-tread sounded on the solitude. I turned and retraced 
my steps, and as I passed the fi t door, a light Ap pr ~ared, and placing 
himself at the sittinge-room window, Kenworthy looked out anxi yasly 
though a book had been hastily snatch od ym the table I heard foot 
steps close by me as I passed on—th stling of branches—and then a 
female figure appeared, gliding down the road close by the garden wall 
T sprang forw ard and caug |e 'd of her loak, breathless, and ain 


wild with excitement. 
Anna t aylor!”’ I said. 
The 


garment was plucked from my hand so violently that my fo 


slipped. Wi hen [ recovered myself, the female was gone. One glimpse 
of a dark mass moved scross the road, and it seemed as if a shadow 


only had beset my path. 


Al! real confidence betwdéen myself and Anna Taylor had been long 
since abandoned; but 1 went to ber father’s house tue next morning 
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oo a 


resolute to speak with her on the subject which had se long preyed 
apon my mind. City hours and nights of dissipation had created new 
habits in the country girl; and though a soft, spring sunshine was wa- 
king the blossoms that had slept over winter, in every nook and dingle 
as | passed slong, Anna Taylor was still as 
ber, as had once been a frequent custom, drew the curtains, and looked 





eep. I went to her cham- 


on her as she slept. Sweetly, calmly, as if no evil thought had ever 


ound rest in that beautiful bosom, she lay, with her warm cheek buried 


amid the raven tresses, which had escaped the folds of a richly colored 
kerchief that boand her temples, and was coiled 
the pillow. Her superb arms were folded on her bosom, where they 
rose and fell with each warm breath that swelled gently through the 
red and parted lips. Though quiec then, the girl must have been restless 
during the night, for the linen sheets and counterpane of rich chintz 
were tossed loosely together, and lay in gorgeous and snow-white waves 
all over the bed; a blaaket of soft lamb’s wool had fallen to the carpet, 
and one large pillow lay against the foot-board, with the neatly plaited 
frills crushed together, and one corner buried beneath the counterpane, 


: glossy cable upon 


It must have been thrown away by the sleeper from sheer restlessness, 


for the nights were yet a little cold, and in ber slumber, the beautiful 


git! had huddled the bed dra 
Shite she was dreaming. 

I iaid my band upon her arm, but it was not till I had repeated her 
name in a whisper, and then more loudly, that she awoke. She started 
ip at last, drew a hand sleepily over her eyes, and looked in my face. 
| met her glance steadily, and thoze eyes, 80 large and beautiful, moved, 
and at length turned Completely away. 

Oh, is it you?” she said, starting to one elbow, and with her right 
hand coiling the massive braids gathered from the pillow and the ker- 
hief knotted to her temple. ‘Is it very late? I must have been 
dreaming. Hand my comb fromthe table, there—that’s a good creature.” 

I was glad of an opportunity to collect my theughts, and went to the 
table she pointed out. The comb was not there, and after searching 
for it in various parts of the room, I went back to the bed. 

‘ Where can it be /”’ exclaimed Anna, letting down her hair again, 

nbinding the kerchief, and searching about the pillows; ‘I am certain 
it was in my hair j ist before [ came to bed.” 





‘ry up to her bosom, as if slightly chilled 


Perhaps you lost it in your hurry to get away from me last night,” I 
1 quickly. 
Anna dropped the braids which she had been holding up with one 
hand as she searched the bed. and never was look of wonder so natural 
that which came over her face. 

Get away from you last night! What do you mean?” 
Her manner confused me,—there was no flutter or evasion there. It 
expre ased pure astor ishment—nothing more nor lesa. 

I mean,” said I—but far less confidently than was my desire—* I 
mean that you may have lost the comb on your way from aunt Clare’s 
garden, where [ saw you last evening.” » 

She looked at me with every appearance of mute surprise; her eyes 
lilated a little, but the color on her cheek remained firm. 

“Tt is you that must have been dreaming!” she said at length. “I 
have net been in aunt Clare’s garden since my return from New York.” 

I looked at her in silence. 

What should [ do there? said, after meeting my lock firmly 
fora moment. “ The spring flowers are s arcely up, and the house 





empty now that Anna and her a int are gone. 
Mr. Kenworthy lodges there!’’ I said, in as firm a voice as I could 
smear d. 
Indeed !—I was not aware of it. Now that Mr. Kenworthy is enga- 
ed I na et aken very little interest in him. So, he sleeps up at the old 
} poe oes he; it must be very lonesome. 
No thi og could have been more careless or innocent than the manner 
n whi h this waa said; but still I was unconvinced. 
na!’ | said, addressing her almost sternly—‘‘ do you mean to say 
i0t hear you conversing with Mr. Kenworthy in aunt Clare’s 
gar len, about eight o'clock last evening 














‘“T Jo, indeed, mean to say so,”’ she replied. “I spent the entire 
even! in my own room.” 

“And were not out during the night? 

Not a moment. I was writing a letter to—to Mr. Warren.” 

Her composure almost made me disbelieve the evidence of my own 
senses—it was so comple and natural; but my heart was full of the sub- 
ect. and now that it was commenced, there was no possi vility of avoid- 

ig even if [ bad wished 

Anna [ said, sitting dow iding toward her, as she leaned 
, perhaps I } ! it of late my anxi- 

€ ire has b i 
4 the matter wu lare ?”’ she rejoined—“ is she 

1? Of course I cannot know; you never let me read her letters!” 

What could I 2a) 7—how ¢ xp] ain the s 1apicions, which, if she spoke 
tr hy were b jt th vague W ndetii gs f an active far cy: I resolved to 
waive the s ibj ret,—tl yugl still dissatisfied 

Anna Clare does not very happy,” I said not so happy as 


oved, ought te be 





one who loves, and is tru 


A flash—one single, exulting flash shot to the dark eyes lifted to mine. 





It kindled, and was gone in an instant. 


‘ Perhaps tne sickness yf her re ative affect t her 





Anna Taylor, 

composedly; but still I could see the br shes vase revelling in her eyes 
through their long, silken lashes. 

‘Anna Taylor!’ [ said, stamding up, and speaking firmly— Anne 
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Taylor can you say to me, on your word and honor, solemnly, before | 


God, that you Lave done nothing,—tbat you wish nothing which would 
bring unbappicess to our friend, if it were known ?—that you have been 
true and faituful, as you once swore tobe?” 


The color did fade slightly en her cheek as | mentioned the solemn | 


promise given at Anna White's grave, and there seemed to be a choking 
in her throat as she answered, 


“You talk strangely,”’ she said, “and ask questions which I might | 


refuse to answer any one; but if a reply will sausfy you, I can say, very 


truly, that I have never, in thought or word, done that which would give | 
a moment's pain to Anna Clare. To convince you of it, here is a letter | 


| gaping and stretching repeatedly. There is a paper upon his back on 


from Warren. He will be home directly: in three weeks we are to be 
martied : and the only conversation that [ have bad with Mr. Kenwer- 


ret OF ocnane age engending shlorrery wantten.. He.bns| disclosed in the sequel.) Ho! ho! hum! how miserably miserably I 


decided to make two weddings in one; so, if Anna Clare does not re- 
turn very soon, there will be scarcely time to prepare the dresses. 
There, now, you have got all my liule secrets. So, my comb cannot be 
— it seems; pray give me that velvet band, and do look better na- 
tured.’ 

I left the chamber bewildered: half ashamed—but still unconvinced. 
Miss Clare's house lay on my road home. In passing by the wall, along 
the very greensward where I believed myself to have seen Anna Taylor the 
night before, | found her comb—a small one of carved tortoise shell, broken 
and crushed intothe earth. It had probably d:opped from her head as 
she clambered over the wall; in her haste, she must have sprung down 
and trod upon it. I gathered up the fragments, and went away. 

Anna Clare came back just as the leaves unfolded, and the woods were 
beginning to be flushed with wild blossoms. How | had mistaken her 
letters !—it was only absence from the beloved one, and the atmosphere 
of a sick room, which had caused the tone of sadness that caused me so 
much anxiety. She returned to us cheerful, confiding, and lovely as ever 
—the happiest creature my eyes ever dwelt upon. After a few days, I 
fancied that a shade more thoughtful than usual came across her face ; 
but we were full of activity and bustle—the wedding-dresses were in 
progress. Warren had returned. His house stood newly-adorned and 
ready for its mistress; and the noble, warm hearted youth—more in love 
than ever—could scarcely brook the delay necessary to a proper perform- 
ance of the ceremony. In one week—one short week—my friends would 


be separated from me by ties dearer a thousand fold than those which | 


had bound us together; and I should be alone—no, not alone: the grave 
of Anna White lay still and green as ever by the old meeting-house; the 
pale grass was shooting up all over it, and meek, half-open violets gave 
a tinge of Heaven's own blue to the damp sods. There was no change 


in the grave,—no change in the azure sky that bent over it forever,—in | 
the blessed sunshine that called forth the blossoms to beautify the places | 


of the dead. While all other ties seemed breaking up around me, nature 
remained true; and the dead—there was no treachery in the dead,—no 
suffering for them to fear, or inflict. [ haunted the graveyard every 
nightfall the week preceding that appointed for the wedding—for there 
was something in the cheerfulness and bustle surrounding my friends that 
Oppressed me: a presentiment of evil lay heavily at my heart all the 
time; and whenever I saw the bridal vestments of Anna Clare, or look- 
ed upon the healthy bloom in her cheeks, they always brought up the 
memory of Anna White—in her grave. The bridal-chamber and the 


tomb were strongly blended in my thoughts. Anna White, Anna Tay- 
lor, and Anna Clare—all would be separated from me in one little week | 


more. Marriage—death! In my gloomy mind, one seemed almost as 
happy as the other; and from that hour to this, [ have never attended a 
wedding that the gloom of the grave did not seem to overshadow me. 
( To be continued.) 
— 

Tue Back asp tHe BurtHen.—The great struggle of life seems to 
be to keep away any burthen it may saddle us with; and, after all, the 
anxiety which we thus encounter is, in itself, worse than the evils we es- 
cape. Honest old Montaigne, whose Essays contain a mine of philoso- 
phy, has a passage which, with reference to this truth, is well worth 
attending to. “If I am sheltered,” says ho, “from the weather, ina 
dry warm room in a stormy and tempestuous night, I wonder, and am 
afflicted co think, how they that are thes in the field can bear it; and if 
I am there myself I do not wish to be anywhere else. This thing alone, 
of beirg always shut up in aroom, I thought was insupportable ; but I 
was presently inured to it by being confined to it a week, nay, a month 
together, in a very melancholy, disordered, and weak condition; and | 
have found that, in the time of my health, I lamented the case of the sick 
much more than I think’ I need to be lamented when I am so myself.”’ 
There is much sound philosophy in this admission, and the application 
would be most useful as a remedy for discontent. 

—— 
Kissing Custom among the Poles —In no country in the world is 
there more kissing than in Poland. When a lady and gentleman reet, 
he always kiases her hand, while she stoops down and kisses his forhead 


in such a way that while one kisses the right cheek of his acquaintance, 


the otner kisses his left cheek, and then the same ceromony is reversed. | 


A stranger has to practice this before he can get the knack of it, and 
perform the manceuvre accurately, quickly, and gracefully. When a 
guest enters a circle of his friends he has to be kissed by all round.— 


Where the relations between the friends are of a more tender or senti- | 


mental character, the salutation may be twice or thrice repeated, and 
then there is no end to the kissing. 











COLLOQUY. 

THE PAST, THE PRESENT, AND THE FUTURE, 
{ ANTEDILUViaN. 

CONTEMPORARY. 


AGENT. 
\ GeoLoaists. 


' 
Characters. ¢ 
' 


Posterity, 


Antediluvian Solus— 
(Walks upon the stage covered with dust, and alternately rubbing and 
shading his eyes in a vain effort to distinguish objects around him—also 


which is a certain number and some werds, the meaning of which will be 


feel this morning! Rather I should say this afternoon, for it must be 
afternoon if I can trust my poor eyes. I've overslept myself, that’s cer- 
tain. Ah! (slowly shaking hie head) this carousing all night and then 
sleeping all day will be the ruin of me,—it will—it will! On—my—six 
—hundredth—birthday, I had 'as good a constitution, as your boys of 
only a hundred or two. But now, (brandishing bis arms with painful 
effort) but new, my limbs are almost palsied—perfectly benumbed—my 
feet are asleep yet, (limping)—and my eyes—I believe they are failing 
fast—I cannot see a step before me. Oh! this insufferable, insufferable 
light! It blinds me. But (smiling and looking up with closed eyes,) 
welcome oh, sunlight, welcome !—what warmth it gives to my damp, 
chilled frame, and my cold, icy, curdled blood! Let me see, (pacing 
again) it has been raining twenty days steadily. But the storm is over 
now—good! I did begin to think yesterday, that our friend Noah was 
right after all—he’ll have to give it up now—the rain is over and the hills 


| are not covered yet. At any rate the old gentleman—(stops suddenly 


and placing his hands to hia forehead, stands a moment in silence) was 
that a dream of mine, or was it not—it must be, and yet now as I begin 
to recollect it, it seems more like reality than adream. Ha! it must 
have been a decided case of night-mare, brought on by over-eating at the 
wedding of Methuselah’s daughter last night. I took too much of that 
Mastodon steak and [cthiosaurus soup. How these visions do appear 
like reality sometimes. I thought we were eating and drinking, when 
suddenly the flood came rushing along, and bursting in the doors, swept 
us, tables and all, away. I got into the open alr some way, but all was 
storm, and darkness—black and horrible. I seemed to swim awhile, but 
some one seized hold of me—I was strangled in his grasp, and we sank 
—sank to the bottom! A great mound of sand drified over me,—I was 
dead. Next L awoke. I could not stir, or open my eyes, but I heard 
voices near me. Some one asked another where he found me. 

“There,” said he, “in that hole in the rock. I blasted him out of the 
solid rock.’’ “Well,” said the other, “‘I am a—a (what was it he call- 
ed himself,) oh! Geologist ; and said he, ‘‘I want to buy him as e@ speci- 
men—I will give five dollars for him.’’ Then he began to cal] 
me names—said (Antediluvian here speaks in an ironical tone) I 
was a fossil—a man—what?—man—man—oh! maniforous mamalia, 8 
petrefaction, or something like that. ‘It's now,” says he, ‘1943, and 
about 5000 years since Noah’s deluge. So this Antedilu-lu—something, 
must be over 5000 years old,”"—meaning me I suppose. Ha! ha! I 
couldn’t;move a muscle, or I should have laughed outright. Well, be 
took me away, I thought, and hung me up in a room. Then he came 
with some one, and covered me with what he called plaster, and said the 
cast would make his fortune. At length I got my eyes partly open, and 
was making off, when I awoke and found myself here on my feet. Ha! 
ha! (laughing) it’s all night-mare, or else somnambulism. But oh! my 
eyes! I could not feel worse if I had lain torpid for 5000 years in reality. 
Hark! seme one is coming. 

(Enter Millerite of 1843.) 

Ant —(Unable to see him distinctly and shading his eyes.) Ab! Tu. 

bal Cain, is that you? You're just the man I wanted to see. I’m going 


| out to-day to hunt down that Iquanodon, that’s been prowling around my 
| sheep-fold for several days. He is only seventy feet long ; however, I 


, | shall not go horse-back, but mammoth-back. Do you hear? Now 
When two Polish gentlemen meet, they kiss each other on each cheek, | = : . : ar? Now | 


want you to go right about it, and heel-cork that small trotting mammoth 
of mine—the off mammoth you know. Shoe him all around if necessary. 

Mill —( Walking abstractedly, with wo-begone face, soliloquizes with. 
out noticing the Antediluvian, who therefore falls back a step or two in 
amazement.) The time draweth nigh, (drawling voice)—the time draw- 
eth nigh. We are right, weare right. Ah! next month--the 10ch Sep- 
vember, 1843, the proud scoffere will be Brought low; next month they 
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will perish who now wonder and despise—next month, the world will ' 
be destroyed, and we— 

Ant.—(Coming up and laying his hend on Millerite’s shoulder.) Come, | 
come, Tubal! what does all this mean? Noah hasn't put you up to be- 
lieve that the werld is to be destroyed, has he? nonsense, man, don’t you 
see the sun is out, and ic’s cleared up finely. Come, goto your shop and 
heel-cork my mammoth. 

Mill —(Indignantly.) My name is not Tubal Cain. 

Ant.—Ahb! beg pardon. Perhaps sir (surveying him from head to 
foot,) you are some relation of Methuselah. You look very much like 
the family. 

Mill.—Don’t trifle sir. Ob! this is not a time for trifling. I am bro- 
ther Brown, sir. 

Ant.--Brown? Brown? I never heard that name before, which of 
Adam's sors was your grandfather? if I may ask. 

Mill.—Ohn my dear sir, lay aside your mockery. [ grieve to see one | 
of your age indulging in such a spirit, though we must expect it in this 
gainsaying ance stiff-necked world. Ob yes (groaning) we must expect 
it. We try to be resigned and look with compassion en our enemies, we 
try to—we can—-we must. 


Ant —I am not your enemy—who said I was your enemy? 

Mill.—No, I hope you are not,—I hope not. But my dear sir, all I 
ask is that you'll be a friend to yourself. Put away your unbelief, (tak- | 
ing his arm,) come to night and hear the truth. A few of us meet every 
night, waiting for the final hour. Oh! come sir—the world may be 
burned up this night. Oh yes! (rubbing his handss) this very night! 

Ant,—Burned up? Ho! ho!—that’s a new tack of Noah’s. He finds 
the flood system isn’t going to work, and now he is for burning it, eh? 

Mill.—Here sir, look with your own eyes, (taking out a paper with 
large pictures) satisfy yourself. Here sir is an exact representation of 
the Beast in Daniel's vision with ten horns on his head. 

Ant.—(Looking at the picture) Ha! ha! ha! That goes ahead of 
the Megathereum and the Labrinthidon'to boot. Now friend, let me tel! 
yea what, if you know where that animal lives, just set a spring trap for 
him, and take a good specimen to Noah. He hasn’t that animal in the 


| 
Ark, U'll be bound. I saw him drive them in just a fortnight ago. | 


Mill.—A fortnight ago? Four thousand years ago you mean. Oh! 
I see—I see—you call a week 2000 years. Well, don’t know but you 
are right. We understand a week in the prophecies to meana very long 
period. Seventy weeks mean—mean—well, I’ve forgotten how long. 
Here this explains it all (hold up the chart.) Now my dear sir, do not 
trifle until you have examined this. 

Ant.—What’s that! Ab! it’s that old giant who lives up near the 
garden of Eden. Pretty tolerable likeness. 

Mill.—No, sir—that is Nebuchadnezzar’s vision. The image you 
know, with the head of gold, and legs of iron. 

Ant.—Ah! indeed well, that next one—that was meant for an Icthio- 
saurus, I suppose. I am going to hunt one down to day. Would you 
like a quarter to saltdown. It makes grand soup. 


Mill.—(Impatiently) Mock on—mock on—but hear me. That in- | 


tatuated man, that is the dragon. Now his tail is 500 feet long, but 
there being two knots in it, this brings it down to 343 feet. Now the 
Popes of Rome, which is the dragon, the ages of all the Popes added to- 


gether is 1500. This sir—(triumphantly) this sir, added to 343 feet | 


makes just 1843. Yes, next month the 10:h of September 1843, will be 


the consummation of all things. Oh! won’t you come along with us, | 
(enthusiastically,) won’t you? won’t your? Come (clapping his hands) 


Ob! do. 

Ant.—(In amazement) 1843! 1843! What do you mean? (Turns 
about to himself) What a coincidence! That fellow in my dream last 
night said it was 1843, or 1943, or something like it. And this is a 


queer looking man—don’t look like other folks. Maybe—maybe it was | 


not adream. Who knows but what the flood és past, and I’ve been dug 


up, and brought to life by some means. Yes, dug up! (turns to the | 
Millerite with a serious tone.) Now tell me honestly ; what year of the | 


world is it? Come, youknow it’s only 1500 years since the creation— 
jsm'tit! Come you are jesting. 

Mili.—Jesting! no, sir,—Heaven forbid. It is nearly 6000 years since 
the creation, and over 4090 since the deluge of Noah. 

Ani.—(Pacing and tossing his arms) ob! it was not a dream—I 
thought it was not adream. We were all drowned that night at the 
wedding of Methuselah’s daughter, And J—only think of it—I’ve lain 





in that rock hundreds of years, and row they have blasted me out. But 
how did I come to life, ] should like to know that—I must find out that. 
Yes, Noah was right—we were drowned. Jubal and Tubal Cain are 


| gone. My splendid span of trotting mammoths are gone; and that yoke 


of mastodon yearlings; all is gone; oh! [ am a ruined man. (Paces 
about and gesticulates wildly.) 
Mill.—( Avoiding him in fear.) Be quiet, be quiet, do sir (speaks 
aside) he’s insane, he’s insane,—there’s no doubt about it. 
Ant.—Insane? No, sir. I'm perfectly in my senses. TI tell you upon 
my word and honor, I was born before the deluge. By some means, I 
douw’t know what, I've just come to life. It is true, yes sir, it’s all true. 


| (S.owly shaking his haed_) 


Mill.—(Enthusiastically) I believe you—I believe you! The time has 
come—the hour is here! The Antediluvians are beginning to be raised 
from the dead. 

Ant.—(Surveying himself) Hu-ray! what's all this! I never noticed 


| this before. We mever used to dress so before the flood. Ha! ha! ha! 


how did [ come by these? Oh! J remember. One day before I got 
fairly waked up—you see I was several days waking up, but I could 
hear all that was going on,—one day that Geologist put something on me, 
—al! over me,—and said to his friend, ‘I want to see how an Antedi- 
di-diluvian will look in a fashionable dress.” Then he put something on 
my head, and says he, “ go it, steeple-tops—-ha! ha! Sky-scrapers for 
ever!! (Laughs heartily.) 

Mill.—Oh, dear brother, don’t laugh. You haven't been raised up to 
trifle away these precious moments. Don’t mind the fashions of this 
world. Come, we've no time to lose! (tries to lead him off.) 

( Enter a man of 1943—A General Agent.) 

Agent.—(Blustering and pompous, and holding ont an advertisement. ) 


| Here gentlemen, read this,—take a copy. (reads himself) “ Summer 


arrangement for 1943. The Arial Great Condor Steam Navigation 
Company will run a daily train of flying cars between Boston and Lon- 
don. No pains will be spared, &c. &c.” You understand gentlemen. 
Fare only ninepence. On the 10th day of August, 1943, an extra train will 
run, it being the centennial anniversary of the discovery of Steam Navi- 
gation; Arial Steam Navigation, I mean. You know gentlemen, it was 
discovered in 1843—just a century since. Come gentlemen, I'm general 
agent—let me sell you tickets for the trip. (Blustering about.) Point 


out your baggage—point out your baggage! Don’t be humbugged gen- 
| 


tlemen, by the runners of the Bald Eagle Company. They can’t make 
the trip in ten hours—their flying cars a’nt safe,—they’ll charge you 
double besides. Come gentlemen, shall I show you to the depot. Point 
out your baggage. 

Ant.—(In surprise) 1943! 1943!! Whatdo you mean? I’m either 
mad, or both of you are, or else I’m dreaming. I hope to be food for 
mammoths, if I don’t believe you are two crazy Antediluvians, as they call 
me, and that Noah’s flood hasn’t happened yet. Why, sir, (addressing 
the agent) this fellow says it is 1843, and the world is going to be burn- 
ed up right off. 

Mil!.—Yes, sir. Oh! yes, sir, It’s already beginning. This Antedi- 
luvian has just been raised up. They are all rising. Come go with us, 
we said the end of the world would come in 1843, and now its coming; 
| oh! oh! (rubbing his hands) do come. 

Agent.—Why man, its now 1943. 
|  Mill.—Don’t trifle with me—its 1843—you know it. 

Ant.—It is Anno Mundi 1500. The flood hasn’t happened ; I must 
| have dreamed it. It’s only 1500 years since the creation. Ask Methu- 
selah if it ain't. 

Mill.—You are mistaken—deladed—both of you. It’s 1843, I insist 
upon it; and the world is coming to an end. 

Agent.—You are both of you laboring under a mistake. It’s alla 
hoax. The world is safe yet-—safe now in 1943. 

(Ante.—Stands by laughing at both.) 

Mill.—You're insane. I know better. J have not slept over a century. 
I havn’t been raised up like this Antediluvian. It’s absurd !—ridiculous! 

Ant.—(Aside and laughing) Raised up! Ha! ha! I’ll have these 
fellows put in with Nosh’s wild animals. Ha! ha! only look at’em 
once—only look at ’em—(laughs. ) 


Agent—(Stepping up to the Millerite in a slow, serious tone,) leok 
| here friend ; were you ever mesmerised ? 


Mill.—Why y-e-s—an snimal magnetizer put me asleep yesterday 
| afternoon. 
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plains it all. 
Mill.—Out in the woods chopping. 


Where were you then ? 


and we got disputing about magnetism, and he tried to put me asleep. 
Agent—W here did you wake up this morning 7 
Mill.—In the same place, I got asleep I suppose, and lay there all night. 
Agent—All night ? Why sir, ha! ha ! ha! you slept there just a cen- 
tury. He willed you to sleep a century, and you have. 
pen very often now. 
you find your axe 7 
Mill.—No ; some one stole it. 


Such things bap- | 
A good many wake up after sleeping for years. Did | 


I found another old rusty one withouta 
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He happened to be travelling by, 





Agent—({ Waving his hand and smiling,) that explains it all—that ex- | her hair went, she took to a wig, when her nose wasted into thin 


| air, she got a new one, (with a gesture and climax of tone) until by 
degrees there wasn’t abit of the original Queen left. Youknowsome 
ola ships have been repaired until it is said there is not a piece of the 
| original ships left; well that’s very often the case with the ladies 
| now. Not only this, gentlemen, but they grow handsomer in this 


| way every day, because they improve on nature as fast they make re- 


pairs on themselves, 


Ant.—Then your ladies now, are mere bundles of ivory, woed, and 


| glass ! (laughs !) 


Agent—Yes sir, Victoria looks younger than ever, and she'll last as 





helve. 

Agent—Ha ! ha! it was the same one. You've heard about Rip Van | 
Winkle 1—that was justsucha case. He had been mesmerised—there’s | 
po doubt about it. 

Mili.—{ Amazed.) Do you really believe I have ? No it can’t be, Oh ! 
my dear sir the end has come—believe me—you have been raised too, 
This is a day of wonders—I’m ready to believe anything. You're one of 
posterity. Yes! posterity are begining to rise from the dead. 

Agent—Posterity rising? (!aughs,) why don’t you see its absurd. Its 
19—1943 [ tell you. Think of that axe—that’s proof enough. 

Mill.—(A little staggered.) Well 1 don’t know but you may be right. | 
Is it su honestly ? 

Agent—Yes, yes! here, look atthis advertisement, there itis, “1943.” | 
Mill. —(g ing into ecstasies) I believe you. I believe you—it must be! 
good ! good! we made a mistake of a hundred years, didn’t we. Good! | 
(flying about) the world isa’t burnt up yet. (To Antediluvian.) It’s a | 
mistake—its 1943. Ha! ha! I never did more than ha/f believe the 

world would end in 1843. 

Ant.—( Having gradually assumedfa serious lobk.) Well, if this isn’t 
the strangest thing, I declare. Confound it, I believe I’m dreaming yet. 
(Rubbing his eyes again, and staring about.) No, it can’t be—¢hese are 
not Antediluvians—that’s certain. 


| 
| 
| 


Ah, this fellow has been taking a | 
long doze too, that’s it. If a man can sleep 100 years why not 5000? 
Here sir, (to Agent) what do you say to my case? 
fore Noah’s deluge, and here I’m alive some how. 
of a rock. 


Agent—Oh that is nothing strange at all. There bave been several 


I was blasted out 


Antediluvians dug up lately, besides several mammoths and mammoth 
frogs. 

Mill.—Well, how do they bring them to life? 

Agent—Easy enough ! they use Dr. Pummelfrogs, celebrated Reno- 
vating Life Drops, lately been discovered. You see, when they find an 
Antediluvian or a Mammoth petrified all whole, they put one drop on 
and he will come to life in two or three days gradually. 
skeleton it takes twen fy drops. 

Ant.—Ah ! that must have been the case with me ; I could heer every 
thing before I could stir or speak. But look here, have they found Jubail 
he plays on the flute, violin, and one thing and another—or have they! 
found Tubal-Cain, a watchmaker, blacksmith, &c.? or have they found 
a span of small trotting mammoths—one was a bay, the other sorrel ? 

Agent—Well, really, I couldn't state. 
wertise for them. 


You can make inquiries—ad. 
Come, gentlemen, there have been a great many 
changes since your times, and you'll want to see the world. Now, 
each of you take a seat in the flying cars for London. Ali the world 
will be at that anniversary. Queen Victoria will be there. 

Mill.—Queen Victoria? Why, she was 25 at least, and had a family 
in 1843. Is it the same? If so she must be 125 years old now— 
ha! ha! she must bea beauty ! 

Agent—Yes, its the same one, and she is a beauty too. 

Ant.—Hum ! (in a gruff veice) that’s nothing strange. Before the | 
flood we used to live 900 years, and the girls wan’t out of their teens | 
before they were 150 or 200 years old. We didn’t begin to call them 
old maids till they were 300 years old. 

Mill.—Wan't they? J declare! why, in my time, in 1843, we al- 
ways considered them out of their teens at 20! and old maids at 30 
Fact sir. 

Agent—My dear sirs, you are behind the times—you don’t know 
how they work it now-a-days. 
great perfection. 
one—in one sense she is not. 


The arts and sciences are carried to 


As fast as her teeth went, they were 
supplied by false ones—when her eyes failed, she wore glass ones, when 


| long as the British monarchy. 


| pany’ line, you'll repent it if you do. 


| into that. 


I was born be- | 


For a mere | 


| track in a heavy storm. 


Queen Victoria, for instance, I said is the same | 


Tt can’t be called hereditary any longer. 
Mil!,—(Sidling up to the Agent with an embarrassed air.) De you 
know Mister whether any others, living in 1843, are alive in that way 
now ? Have you heard7of a—a—(in a loud whisper) Betsy Turniptop 7 
Agent—Some particular friend of yours ? 
Mill.—Weil yes, so to speak. 
Agent—No really, I have’ot. 
don. 


Perhaps you may meet her in Lon- 
Come Gentlemen, would you like more than one ticket f War- 
rant you to go over in five hours. Don't go in the Bald Eagle Com- 
Their Flying Cars are misera- 
ble things. Come point out your baggage. 

Ant.—F lying Cars, what are they ? 

Agent—They go by steam, and are propelled by great wings of can- 
vass. We generally try to keep above the clouds, so as to emjoy fine 
weather. You can’t imagine how grand it is | 

Mill —Above the clouds, eh '—above the clouds! You don’t get me 
Suppesethe machinery breaks ond tumbles into the ocean ? 
Agent—Qh, no danger, we have life balloons ready in that case, and 


| you can descend at your leisure, and take the Aquatic Railroad, its 


owned by the same company, the great Condor Steam Navigation 
Company. 
Ant.—Aquatic Railroad ! whatis that ? 
They have taken the place of those 
miserable old steam-ships altogether, and run all over the ocean in every 
direction. There is one, of course, from Boston to London. You see 
| there are two great chains stretched across the Atlantic with planks 
under them (imitating with his hands) to keep them afloat, and another 
| flooring of plank on them. On that the iron rails are laid. 
Mill.—There is? (amazed) why, sir, how do they work it in a storm, 
| when the waves roll mountain, mountain high? 


Agent—Why floating railroads. 


Do they have a station. 
ary engine on the top of every wave to draw the cars up ? 

Agent.—Whew, no; why the more storms the better—it saves fuel. 
We use steam only in calm wea‘her, and shall give it up altogether if we 

| can make a contract with Prof. Espy to furnish storms cheaper than coal. 

In a storm we don’t use the locometive,—-but you see, (tipping his hands 

| to represent an inclined plane) when the waves run high we contrive to 
keep the cars on the down hill side of the wave all the time,—so it is 
down hill as it were a// the way, and the cara run it like lightning ef 
their own accord. 

Ant.—( Having listened with alternate signs of wonder and merriment) 
Ah! deliver me from your storms and oceans—I had enough of tem that 
night of the wedding at Methuselah’s. J go for the rial Flying System: 

Mill.—Well, Mr. Agent, there's another thing—I should think the cars 
would be washed off the track, and rolled overboard. 

Agent.—Not a bit of it. We magnetize the rails and wheels, and they 
stick tight--never slip off. Ha! ha! before that plan was adopted they 
used to put Peleg White's salve on the wheels to make them stay on the 

ou shoutd ge overboard, you 


& 


But suppose jy 


| would find it very pleasant, gentlemen, to stop a day or two at the bot- 


tom of the ocean, Passengers frequently do. 
Ant —Stop at the bottom of the ocean? Very pleasant no doobt. 
I stopped there 5000 years—ever since the deluge. I had enough of 
that, [ assure you, (shaking his head) 
Agent.—To be sure—to be sure—every passenger carries a piece of 
condensed air in his pocket—air condensed to a solid, you understand 
| by steam air-pumps. Then if he goes overboard to visit the bottom of 
the ocean, he just takes a bite occasionally of solidified air, and it an- 
| swers all the purpose of breathing common fluid air. Then be can walk 
about in the ocean at his leisure. 
Ant.—I want to know! Well, if we had known that in Noah's time 
| the ood would not have beer the death of us, would it. 
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Mill —What is there at the botiom of the ocean to be seen? I would | Come gentlemen, decide about these tickets; you had beter attend that 


itke to know thet fret. anniversary,—you will want to see the Emperor of China, at any rate. 


Mili —Will he be there too? I iheught he never went out of the 


Agent.—To be seen? Why sir, some of the most beautiful summer 
7 ‘ Celestial Empire. 
residences in the world. It is coo! and delightful down there, and y ; 
7 Agint —Of course; London is the capita! of China now. 
Mill —It is? 


Agent.—Yes, sir; about the year 1860, the Chinese invaded Enzland 


can see the whales swimming over you like clouds in the sky. The 
chimnies of the houses are made of india rubber, and reach to the sur- 


face. They generally breathe through these, as solidified air is too ex- a ; 

by land, and by sea, and would have exterminated the English, if they 

: : , ' had not capitulated, 

like tu purchase some building lots at the bottom of the sea. lam e — , , 
; . ; Mill.—Why I thought you said the English monarchy was atill exist- 

genera! land agent for the Atlantic Ocean. Here sir, (producing a map) . 

is lot No. 50 and lot No. 51. They are enly 2000 fathoms below the 


surface. Fine water privileges! 


ing, and Queen Victoria wae living. Your story don’t hang together 
very well. 

4eent—Certainly sir. The English surrendered on condition that they 
should evacuate the British Isles. Well, as the Queen had been sending 
over before this, a good many of her subjects to Botany Bay, and there 
was quite a Colony there, she concluded to go herself, and take the”rest 
with her. So the English inhabit New Holland now, and Par:liament 


Ant.—Ha! ha! so I should say—no want of water privileges there! 
However, we will see about purchasing after I've seen the world a little. 
Now sir, I will take a ticket for the Flying Cars—it suits my ideas ex- 
actly. Why sir, before the flood we used to ride on the backs of great 
mammoth birds through the air. So you see I am used to it. 

Mill.—Ab! I want to know if you rode dirds horse-back ? 

Ant.—Often, sir, often—birds three times taller than you too. 

Mili.—Oh, yes, I’ve beard about their tracks in the rocks—tracks— 
(measuring upon his arm) as long as—as that! The birds make them 
in the clay I suppose. 


meet at Botany Bay. 

Mill —Ha! ha! good! I rather guess the British wont think of in- 
vading the United Siates now. 

Ant.—Come I'm impatient—I wish to be off and not stand here all 
day. T’li take the flying cars, give me a ticket. (Receives one.) There ! 
now fer a sail in the air. Only think of it, (paces rapidly) flap! flap ! 
flap ! buz 2-2-2 through the sky. 

Mill.—Give me a ticket for the Marine railroad. ( Receives one.) 

Agent —And now gentlemen, while Iam about it, let me sei] you tick- 
ets for the cars from London to Botany Bay. You will attend the 
“ World’s Convention” of course, it will be held the day after to morrow. 

Mill.—Worlds’ Convention ! 

Agent—Yes, a worlds’ convention—a convention of worlds’. Tt is a 
convention of delegates from al! the planets, to arrange a new erder of 
things in the solar system. You see, some of the planets are dissatisfied 
with the old arrangement. Mercury is very ambitious to move in the 


pensive for many, Come gentlemen, while I'm about it, wouldn't you 


Ant.—The birds made them? Those tracks, my dear sir, were not 
made by the birds, but for the birds. Keep that in mind ; they were 
hewn out by stone cutters for, forthe birds. You see the Antediluvian 
ladies were afraid to ride in the air, so we used to have lines of coaches 
drawn by birds; and that they might get eurer foothold, and run with 
greater regularity, we used to lay down (s0 to speak) a double track of 
bird tracks between different places, just as you do your railroads,—that 
is bew them out, and the birds were trained to step right in the tracks. 

Mill.—Ah, that explains it all—that explains it all. 

Agent.—Come, come, gentlemen, | am in some haste, and I want to | 
strike a bargain of some kind with you. Perhaps you would like to in- 
vest a little capital in sometiing else. Taere’sthe “ Great Sahara Silk 
Manufacturing Company.”’ [ am agent for that also. 

Mill.— Great Sarah who? 





higher circles” of society, along with Jupiter, &c.,.—and the man-in- 
| the-moon, especially, is very indignant, because be has to revolve around 
the earth—he think’s it is too sma!! business, you krow. Besides he says he 
hae no notion of being eclipsed by the earth any longer. He goes, he 


ent.—Great Sahara—not Sarah! You remember there was : ‘ , ; . 
Agent feat © — : eS | says, for equal rights, and therefore is going to introduce a revolution, 


| 
} 
nation in your time—in 1840, called the universal Yankee Nation. Well, ' am ‘ . . 
5 — a — "| fe all the planets to run npon the milky-way, in the inverse order of thir 
ir, & few years since they bought up the Great Desert of Sahara, in , : ; : 
i ; : 4) , : size, just likea train of care. 
Africa, and turned it all inte @ multicaulis plantation, and most of them | : 


emigrated to Africa. 


Ant.—Is it possible !—is it possible! The Man-in-the-moon! Why, 
how in the name of common sense does he get here. 

Mill.—The Great Desert? how do they make anything grow there! Agent—With perfect ease, with perfect ease. You see about thebegin- 
Agent.—Ob! by @ very simple invention. They carried a winding ng of the twentieth century, a comet came very near the earth—even with 


Canal up the mountains of the moon in Africa, and there they have a in its atmosphere. Weil, one or two Astronomers took a flying car and 


started in pursvitof it. Several miles up from the earth, they caught up 
with, and boarded it. Well, sir, they fixed the engine upon the comet, and 
' fastened tiller ropes to its tail, so that it answered for a heim. Thus you 
FAS A= oR SR NER Orie 1,7 see, they could steer the comet in any direction. Since that they have 
SRS GN aS,) | caught several others, turned them into locomotives, and now they ply 
AatneNiaste oniminnly tadrntiets-qaan tna itentn tings | regularly between all the planets. Several stop at the earth to take in 
Lefore the deluge. 


wood and water. 
Agent.—A magnetic needle is a piece of steel magnetized, sir, and it Mill.—How do they breathe after they get up out of the atmosphere ? 


will always point to the north, when free to move. Well, they take an Agent—They dont breathe at al!—they eat solidified air, 

Arab and magnetize him, or mesmerise him, as it is called—you under- | Mull. —Oh yes, oh yes—excuse me—I forgot—beg pardon sir. I see, 
stand that (to Millerite) you have been mesmerised. Then they balance | I'm behindthe times. 

him on the top of a pole or eteeple, and being magnetized, his head of | | Ant.—I’m bound for Botany Bay, or anywhere’s, let's have your tickets. 
course always points to the north. It’s a great improvement on stee! 4gent—Here sir. Now you, sir, (to Antediiavian) waita moment. I 
magnets, because these human magnets never lose their polarity, as long | will show this gentleman to the Aquatic Depot, and will come with a fly- 
as theyare asleep. It islaw to have them put up on every road, as you know | ;ng car for you. 

in that Great Desert you are always out of sight of /and, just as when at Ant.—Stop ! look here a minute. Just speak for my dinner too, 7 
sea, and one is apt to lose the points of compass in travelling about. 


stationary engine of 1) 000 elephant power, and with this, sir, with this 
they shower the whole desert every day. They can throw water e thous 
sand miles with it—fact, sir! 





havn't had anything to eat for 5000 years, you know, aod | am hungry 
Ant.—Suppose the fellow wakes up? I'd raise Cain with them if | enough, I tell you. Tell’em te get me a litle roast Mammoth, and—and 


they put me up in that way. —some Behemoth broth too, if you can. 
Ageat.—Oh, you could put him right to sleep again at any distance (Exeunt Agent and Milleri(le.) 
In these days of improvement we can mesmerize a man at any distance Ant.—(Solas) T're mendous ! ire-e-mendous |! tre-e-e-mendous! !! 


without touching himat all. That’s the way they fight duels now. They | What wou!d Methusaleh say if he were alive now? What would Jubal 
measure off 30 paces or so, and then the duelists begin to manipulate at | or Tabal-Cain say? I'd give my span of trotting Mammoths if they 
each other (gesturing in imitation) until one gets the other into a five or | could only come to life now. How they'd enjoy it! only think of it— 
ten years sleep. The one that does it first is the greatest gentieman—he | (paces rapidly, striking out his baods right and iefi) whew—ew—ew ! 
has honorable satisfaction; and when they both succeed, so much the above the clouds, whew—ew—ew—ew ! 


better,—they are both put out of the way without any bloodshed. Bur (Enter Geologist of 1£43 carrying a stone hammer and basket of mine- 
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rals. Stops sudddenly, on seeing the Antediluvian—rubs his spectacles | 
and looks again—drops his basket suddenly, runs up and seizes the Ante- 
diluvian by the collar.) 

Geol.—Here, you rascally Antediluvian, I’ve got you at last. What 
business had you to get off my Cabinet and run away! I’m the Geologist 
who found you.—I paid five dollars for you, in cash: you are my speci- | 
men—so come along sir!— 

Ante.— (Shaking him off and becoming angry.) Stand off—stand off! 
You are the man then who pounded me almost to death with that ham-_ 
mer—YOU are the man who hung me up by the nose, on anail, eh? Con- 
found your eyes. (Strikes at him.) 

Geol. —Yes, yes! 1am. You belong to me—you run away with my 
suit of clothes—you are my specimen—you are a petrefaction, a fossil 
mamalia. there’s my label on your back. (Reads.) 
“No. 593 Mamniferous Mammalia, or Fossil Antediluvian, dug up near 
Lake Memphramagog.’’ 


Here, turn around: 


Now, sir, come along peaceably. 

Ante.—Don't ca!l me a petrefaction—don't call me a fossil; I won't | 
stand it. (Stuikes.) 

Geol.—(Stepping back.) Well sir, I will make you come—you can’t 
help yourself. We have found out a thing or two since the deluge, I can 
aasure you. (Legins to manipulate at the Antediluvian.) 

Ante.—What do you mean, sir? Don't insult me—I won't endure it; 
(Shakes his fist at the Geclogist and steps towards him.) What are you 
pawing away at me for? 

Geol —( Manipulating still and keeping out of his way.) Be easy, sir, 


be easy! don’t get into a passion, it will do you no good. I don't mean 
to lose my specimen. 


Ante.—I told you not to call me a specimen again—nor a mam— 
(drops his hands, and closing his eyes, nods—then recovers again, and 


raises his fist) —Mum-—-ma--malia. You area fos--fos——(nods again. ) 


Fossil Mammalia yourse!f—you old blackgzard of a blockhead—-(Strikes 
at him and relapses into sleep in the act.) 

Geol.—Ha! ha! my fine old Antediluvian—he’s gone for it now, 
(Stops manipulating.) 

Ante —( Waking partially.) 


Antedilu—luvian, no business of yours 
if I am, be off—be off, I say! (Starts at him, but falls asleep and stands 
still.) 


Geol.—( Looks at him a moment, then takes out a snuff box, takes a 


| rudely pushing Mary aside as he strode from the door, already black in 


pinch of snuff himself, whereat the Antediluvian makes a horrible face 
and sneezs.) The subject (in a loud voice) is now ina meameric sleep, 
I shall wé!/ him to follow me. 
Antediluvian bows likewise with his eyes shut. 
coat and pulls down his hat. 
exit Geol., Ante. following.) 
—— 

Tom Patne iv PAnits.—Few men ever had greater influence in their 

time for good or evil than Thomas Paine. As the able and active dis- 


seminator of those democratic and irreligious principles which, though 
apparently crushed and extinguished, 


Geologist buttons his 
The Antediluvian does the same.—Then 


Still in their ashes burn their wonted fires, 


and threaten from time to time to set the world again in a revolutionary 
blaze, this extraordinary man was a subject of interestand curiosity, both 


in what he had been and in what he had become. He was now a fallen 


meteor—poor, friendiess, and almost dependent for his daily bread upon | 


the casual bounty of some of his compassionate fellow-countrymen. He 
was at this time ne be seenjat an obscure cabaret in an obscure 


street in the faubourg St. Germain (Café Jacob, Rue Jacob). The scene, | 
as we entered the room from the street—it was on the ground-floor— | 


was, under the circumstances, somewhat impressive. It was on a sum- 
mer’s evening, and several of the tables were occupied by men, apparent- 
¥ tradesmen and mechanics, some playing at the then universal game of 
jominoes, others drinking their bottle of light, frothy, but pleasant beer, 
or their little glass of jiqueur, while in a retired part of the room sat the 
once-dreaded demagogue, the supposed conspirator against thrones and | 
altars, the renowned Thomas Paine! He was in conversation with 
several well-dressed Irishmen, who soon afterwards took leave, and we 
placed ourselves at his table. His general appearance was mean and 
poverty-stricken. The portrait of him engraved by Sharp, from Romney’s | 
picture, is a good likeness; but he was now much withered and care- 
worn, though bis dark eye still retained its sparling vigour. He was 
fluent in speech, of mild and gentle demeanour, clear and distinct in 
enunciation, and his voice exceedingly soft and agreeable 
of his talk of course being political, resembled very much his printed | 
opinions ; and the dogmatic form in which he delivered them seemed to 
evince his own perfect self-conviction of their truth. Among many pre- 
dictions that subsequent events have not verified, he expressed himself 


quite confideut that the Bank of England would never resume cash pay- 
ments. . 


(Gevlogist bows to the audience, and the | 





The subject | 
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GEORGE DAMER. 


BY ELIZA 8. 


CHAPTER I. 


THE HORSEWHILPPISG. 


PRATT. 


And we—what are we? The creatures of destiny, borne by the tide 


of the heart, on—on to the ocean of eternity. Can you turn the ourrent 
of the sea, battle back the waves that break with a thunder-stroke upon 
the shore? No! nor can mortal man turn the tide of the heart, that 
links with its mysterious functions, soul, body, and mind forever and 
ever. Born from a God-like essence, it gathers new strength as it re- 
cedes from the shore, wave leaps on wave, till the mighty torrent 
endures all, bears all, but conquers all. Now for the illustration; rea- 
der, pause ! 

“Where’s George?” said Mr. Damer—a stout-fisted farmer, with & 
black beard, and whiskers, and muscle enough in his arm fer twe com- 
mon men—as he entered his house one warm summers afternoon, and 
looked around among his group of sturdy boys and girls, for the one in 
question. But the boy was missing. 

“Where's George, I say,"’ repeated the man in a louder tone, ‘do 
you know where the young rascal is, any of ye?” 

“I guess he's up chamber, fatber,"’ said a sweet little girl of six years, 
her eyes filling with tears, and her voice trembling as she spoke, ‘I 
heard somebody going up real easy, about two hours ago; shall U call him, 
father—I'm sure George wouldn't run away.” 

“Go, Mary,” said Mr. Damer, in a slightly softened tone, ‘‘tell him 
I want him, quick.” 

As the child went out, Mrs. Damer laid down her work, glanced at 
her husband, and after hesitating a moment, evidently uneasy, rose and 


went after her daughter. But the boy was not to be found. The house 


| was searched from cellar to garret, garden and barns hunted, and 
| “George! George!” echoed from the youngest to the eldest, fram the 


father’s stentorian lungs to the mother’s mild, sweet voice—for she would 
have done anything to save her boy from a thrashing, which she had 
good reason to expect from the storm that was brewing. 

“Always out of the way!” said Mr. Damer, clenching his fist, aad 


the face with passion, and his eyes flashing fire. ‘I'll teach the young 
Hid 
away somewhere with a book, I'll warrant ye—that’s always his cut, 
shirking clear of every thing he can, and filching all the old books and 
newspapers he can lay bis hand on, from Dan to Beershebea. He's an 
idle, good-for-nothing rascal, and I'll beat it out of him, or break his 


rascal a lesson he wont forget very soon, if I can once catch him. 


| bones, yet!” 


Mrs. Damer stepped forward, pale as death, and laid ber hand on his 
arm. 

“Don’t whip him now, I beg of you; remember it was only last week 
you gave him such a flogging, and—and, all for nothing, as it proved, for 
he had done his work then; and this morning he brought in all the wood, 
and water for me, every bit of it—he’s more help to me than all the rest 
of the children together.” 

“You needn't try to beg him off,” exclaimed the man, “he never was 


| flogged half enough yet—the idle dog !—bdut if I ean catch him now, by 


Gosh, but I’ll give it to him!” 
So saying, he shook off the trembling hand that would have detained 


| him, and taking a heavy horse-whip from the waggon at the door, walk- 
| ed off shaking it hither and thither, as if impatient to set it to work, and 


all the time muttering curses between his clenched teeth. The mother 
of the poor boy turned away, and wiped the tears from her face, but said 
nothing. Little Mary cried as if her heart would break, and the two 
elder boys stood in the door, trying to whistle, and to look careless; but 
the quivering lip barred all their efforts, and they stole off into the hay- 
mow with tears on their cheeks. There they plotted together, in a low 
whisper, and had they come to the conclusion soon enough, their brother 
might have been saved by the united strength of the two, for they grew 
almost desperate as they thought of the terrible horse whip, and the 
danger to which he was exposed. 

Mr. Damer had suddenly wanted the boy, be needed the assistance of 
the ¢hree, was really ina hurry, and when he found one missing, and 
the one to whom he had always been snappish, if I may be permitted to 


| use the term, and without any conceivable reason—his anger paseed all 

















beunds. He was naturally irrascible, and now as he went forward, 


clenching his teeth and shaking bis head, his passion rather increased 


than diminished, and when he reached the skirt of the wood, he felt | 


prepared for almost anything. Had he once turned his head as he pass- 
ed the turnip-field, things might have taken a different course. The 


whole enclosure was nicely and completely hoed out, large as the task 


was for a boy of his size, and the hoe was cleaned, and hung glittering | 


in the sun, from the nook of an apple tree. But all this was lost, for it 
was unseen by the father of the boy. 

The beech. woods were a favorite resort of George, when he could get 
away, with a book ora bit of paper, no matter how old, or wora or 


greasy, it was food for him, and there lay his paradise. It was not long | 


before Mr. Damer discovered the child, stretched at full leugth on a 


grassy mound beneath a tree. A brook ran purling and laughing at his | 


feet—a thousand birds were singing around and above him—the green 
turf bespangled with flowers, filling the air with their delicious fragrance, 
and there, mid all the loveliness of a glorious summer day, lay that 
young boy feasting over a few worn and dirty leaves of an old Spectator! 
Tears were standining on his pale, but intelligent face, though his lips 
were wreathed with a smile, and one small hand as it lay on the grass, 
grasped nervously the flowers, while his large, beautiful eyes turned 
rapidly and eagerly from side to side of the much loved page. He was 
wrapped ina world of ideal, but blissful feeling, and the sight might 
have moved almost any heart to love, and admiration for the boy, but it 
only served to increase the father’s rage. 

“ George! George !”—no answer. 

“What are you here for, you young, idle, good-for-nothing scape- 
grace, when you ought to be in the turnip-field, to work? I'll teach you 
better, sir, get up quick, and come here!” 

Still there was no answer. The boy was smiling and weeping in ex- 
tacy, and heard nota syllable of his father’s words. He approached a 
step nearer, brandishing the whip. 

* Hollo! 1 say, what are you about, sir? You had better mind you 
father, I can tell ye!” 

Mr. Damer was now within a few steps of his son, but so wrapped 


was the boy in that dirty scrap of a book, that one in ten thousand of | 


modern readers would scarcely dare to look upon, much less to read— 
such a luxury was it to that poor child to have the mine of thought, and 
feeling laid open to him by the master pen of Addison, which, young as 
he was, he could comprehend, that the outer world was entirely forgotten, 
and he continued to read, perfectly unconscious of the approach of his 
father. 

A heavy, cutting, terrible blow descended quick as a flash of lightning, 


on his almost uncovered shoulders, for his jacket was thrown aside from 


the heat of the day. He leaped to his feet and with horrur beheld his 
father with the horse-whip raised above him. 
“Oh! father!” 
“You rascal! you dog 


” 


shouted the man with fury, as if all the de- 
mons of hell were let loose in his heart. The blows descended thick and 
fast, upon the shoulders and back of the innocent child, but after the first 


shriek, after the first exclamation, he was passive and calm as a martyr. 


His lips were pale and quivering, but not another tear touched his cheek, 
and those large, black, expressive eyes were raised and fixed with a sin- 
gular look upon his father. That look was the precursor of the man 
the spirit of the man working in the child, and seemed te say; “do your 
utmost, I can bear and triumph over all.” Not an expression of pain, 
not @ murmuring word escaped him, through the whole terrible flagella- 
tion, mingled as it was with the oaths and curses of the father, and con. 
tinued till the blood oosed from the lacerated skin, spotting his shirt, and 
thin treusers, and trickling down upon his naked feet. 

Then the whip was thrown aside, half from exhaustion, and half from 
wonder at the singular, and manly fortitude of the boy, for even a Spar- 
tan mother might have looked with admiration or the brave little fellow. 

But as the merciless instrument of torture was thrown to the ground, 
the boy spok», 

“You will be sorry for this, father !""—then the eye-lids closed, the 
long black lashes drooped over his pale cheeks, he stepped back and 
fainted. There he lay among the blossoming flowers, his cheek pressed to 
the eool grass, and the bouk hugged to his besom, even in bis insensibility 

Poor George did not come home till night-fall 
very softly to his little bed in the garret, for he wished to escape obser 
vation, not from any craven fear, but because he would not pain his mo- 
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ther, and little sister whom he loved with all bis heart. Buta few mo- 
ments after the door was seftly opened, and ‘‘George ! George!’ repeat 
ed in a low, sweet voice. It was his mother, and as the poor fellow 
heard the kind, gentle tones of that affectionate parent, he sat up in the 
bed, and began to sob for the first time since his father so brutally beat 


} him. Mrs. Damer had brought up bis supper, hoping to find him there, 


Then he stole away | 


She sat down le 
plate of bread and butter, clasped her poor boy in her arms and wep 


and yet almost fearing, and trembling to see lim. 


with him. He was her favorite child, always gentle and affectionate, 
where he could be so, he was nevertheless ill-treated by the father, and 
of course the more doted upon—the more loved by the mother. Whea 


he found she was crying, the brave little fellow, with a desperate effort, 


forced back his tears, and winding his lacerated arms around her neck, 
he kissed her, and tried to soothe her. 

“Don’t cry mother, dear mother, I am not much hurt,” said he, looking 
into her face and trying to smile, but the wet eye-lids drooped, and he 
hid his face in her bosom. 

“You did not deserve this, my noble boy !’’ she murmured, kissing his 
forehead, “your father will be sorry for it some day; yes, my ehild, God 
will bless you, and when you ere a man, such as my heart tells me you 
will be, ke will think of this, and weep, and tremble, and pray for it, even 
to his very grave.” 

* I know it mother, I told him so,” said the boy raising his hand, his 
| eyes sparkling with an unearthly light—‘ but I am glad of it now; it has 
opened a new world to me—a new light broke upen ms, even while I was 





standing there, with the whip playing like a scorpion about my shoulders; 

mother, mother, it almost dazzled me with its brilliancy—the mighty fu- 
| ture lay unrolled like a great sea before me, and I launched on its bosom 
| ina flood of gold ; I didn’t feel the whip, I only thought of that—and 
then——and then—mother how o/d am [| ?” 

“ Fourteen, my son,” said she, looking on her boy with astonishment, 
for she had never heard language like that from his lips before. 

« Yes, this morning, I was fourteen, but I am much older now; mo- 
ther,”’ said he, withdrawing his arms from her neck, and looking strange- 
ly beautiful, as he turned his eyes upward, and clasped his hands on his 

besom—“‘ I tell you, mother, tis the pulses of the heart, the thoughts of 
| the brain that make the time, and oh! how fearfully fast have I lived 
| since morning! Your boy isfalmost a man, io heart, mother—yes,” he 
| whispered,“I will never trouble father to horse-whip me again, I can take 
care of myself aow.” 

Mrs. Damer drew back with tears in her eyes, and scarcely dared to 
answer the child before her. 
| him—the spirit of that poor, abused boy, had suddenly grown in power 
and might, till he was as much above his oppressor, as the stars are above 
the earth. 

At that moment little Mary crept softly in, in her night-gown, with a 
large piece of apple-pie in her hand, She was a beautiful child, with 
deep, loving blue eyes, and flaxen ringlets playing over an open, innocent 
brow. The traces of tears were on her ripe, rosy cheeks, but she smiled 
as she saw her brother sitting up, and laying the pie on the plate, she 
chimbed upon the bed, and winding her little arms around his neck, kissed 
him with ibe tenderness of a warm-hearted child. 

‘ | have brought you some pie, dear George,” said she, “1 did’nt 
| want any supper myself, and saved it for you, because 1 know you are 
hungry. Father shan’t whip you again, he shan’t—be shan’t,” she 
| continued, sobbing aloud, while the poor boy pressed ber to his heart, 
| and began to cry himself, at this new proof of affection. 
| “ No, no, sia, he wont whip me again, never—never |” 


A mighty change had indeed come over 





« | knew he weuldn’t, I would go between you, and he might beat me 

to death, I shouldn’t care, buthe never sball touch you again, dear, good, 

| kind George! I am sure you are ten thousand times bever than father 
ever was, or ever will be.” 

‘ No, not good,” murmured the boy, “ but I will always be kind to 
you, poor child! God bless you my sweet sister, good night—go now,” 
and petting her gently from him, she slipped away, and oheyed him with- 
out another word. The mother held along conference with her son; it was 


midnight before she left him, and once more he was a!une with his heart. 





CHAPTER II. 
THE END. 


The child left his father’s house with a new-born feeling of power in 


his heart. The dreadful and unmerited punishment he hed suffered, ef- 
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fected one of those sudden changes in bis character, which children some- | 
times undergo—tho’ rarely perbaps, at so early an age. It had ripened 
his faculties, set him to thinking for himself, and young as he was, and 
little as he knew of the world, with a consciousness of strength, and self 
reliance he felt that he could now walk alone, and buffer the ills of life 
unaided. His eye was fixed on a glittering gon), and with newly develop. | 
ed energies, patience, and perseverence, and indeed uncommon faculties 
of mind, George Damer, at the age of fourteen, launched himself forth 
upon the world, to begin life with the sole aid of his heart, and his head. 

He communicated his plans and wishes to his mother, gained at last | 
a tearful consent, and disappeared, within three days from the date of 
the above, unknown to any one but her. Mr. Damer swore when he | 
found he was gone, but guessed he would be glad to come back again ; 
the boys wondered. and felt unhappy, and little Mary cried as if her 
heart would break—her play-things were laid aside, and she grew sad and 
melancholy, as days and weeks passed away, and he came no more, for 
she loved her brother tenderly. 

For some time Mrs. Damer kept the “‘ whereabouts” of her son. He 
would occasionally send her messages when opportunity offered, repeat- 
edly waying that he was well, and happy, but what he was about, nothing 
ceuld induce him to say. For three years she kept the place of his resi- 
dence, but then all tidings from him ceased—all traces of him were lost. 
Many were the conjectures about him, many the hopes and fears of 
@n axious parent, but at length, as year counted on year, ard nothing 
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| and a great man? 





more was heard from the youth, all settled into one vague feeling of 
despair—the boy must be dead. 


looking very much as George used to look, but a great deal handsomer, 
and indeed a very smart young man, he almost thought it was George, 
but finally he knew it couldn’t be, though his eyes looked strangely like, | 
and’he never saw another pair like thern. But at last, he was given up 
by ail, even by Mrs. Damer, and Mary, who although grown to a young 
woman, still entertained a vivid remembrance of her brother. 

Seventeen years toa day, from the time our story commences, the 


little village of R (I shall leave the matter-of-fact lovers to guess 


where) was thrown into a state of great excitement by the arrival of a | 


member of Congress at the tavern of the place. [+t was rather an unusua 
occurrence, and there seemed to be an air of mystery connected with the 
stranger, for no one could find out who he was, or why he was there 
Not two hours after he stepped from the stage-coach, the whole village 
was by the ears. The young ladies vied with each other, as to whe | 
should get the first peep at him, contriving on some plea or other, to 

pass the tavern threa or four times during the forenoon, not failing to | 


raise their heads each time, and give a long look as they passed. Won- 


} 
derful stories were in circulation about his beauty and gracefulness, and | 


it was unanimously agreed by those who were so fortunate as to get @ | 


look at him, that he was the finest looking man they ever saw. Mr. 
Damer was of the opinion that he was around “ electioneering,” or try. 


ing to get petitioners for a new bill—something to work their money out | 


of them, for these Congress men are sharp enough, said he, and I don’t 
want anything to do with them. 


But the mystery was fated to be unravelled earlier then they feared, | 


far before night-fall the stranger himself was seen walking leisurely up 
the green lawn that led to the farm-house. His form was fine, and his 
air neble and majestic, but a touch of melancholy shaded his interesting 
countenance, as he walked slowly along, glancing eagerly around at the 
various enclosures, the garden, the turnip-field, the barns, and then to the 
house, which looked trim and tidy in a new coat ef white. 

Mrs. Damer stood for 1 moment bewildered as she opened the door, 


for the stranger spoke not. A pair of large black eyes were fixed upon 


It is true that a neighbour who happen- | 
ed to be at New York, said that he met a young man ina lawyer's office, | 





her, intently, earnestly, with a half mournful, half pleased expression as 


he perused each feature and line of that benevolent countenance. His 
hands were clasped, and he bent slightly forward—but a moment more | 
he turned away, and brushed a tear from his eye, but still was silent 
There was something in that turn, that /eok, which startled the chain of 
memory in the heart of Mrs. Damer—the mother awoke in her breast, 
and a stifled sariek burst from her lips 
Is it—no! it cannot be—yes, if is my son George 


“Your orn son, my mother—it is your son George Damer !""—aad 


the grateful mother clasped to her 
child! 


Mary had beard the exclamation, and stepping into the entry 


heart, her beloved and long lost 


stood 





trembling, hoping, and fearing, as she saw the stranger io her mother’s 
arms 

But oh! with what joy, with what pride did she look on him, with 
what rapture did she, too, fly to his arms, wben she found it was indeed 
her brother! 

“My own sister—my sweet sister !"’ said he kissing her again and again, 
then holding her off to look into her beautiful face—for Mary was the pride 
of the whole village—then embracing her again, till they both laughed, 
and cried together in the extacy of that unthought of meeting. 

“I remember well the little girl with the apple pie, when I was so ter- 
ribly whipped, and I shall never forget it!” said he, when he could get 
breath enough to say so much, for his mother still clung to bis neck, 
silent in her tears of gratitude and joy. 

“Dear brother!” was all Mary could utter, as she looked through her 
tears, with a sister's pride on her new-found relative. 

Two stout, farmer men, came up from the outside, wondering what 
all this fuss could mean, but when Mary cried out, catching ber breath 
in the wildness of her joy, “Tis George!—'tis brother George !""—they 


| came in and shook him by the hand till the tears glistened in their eyes, 


and they turned away to hide them. 

But the falher—oh! how would he greet the boy whom his cruelty 
had driven from the door, and who had come back a man—an honored, 
He tried to steal from the back door, pale and trem- 
bling, but his wife stopped him. ‘*Tis our son George,” said she, and 
she led him forward, like a child, to the noble and injured youth. It 
was the day of retribution; seventeen years to an hour had gone ,by 
since he had stood with a whip over that brave boy, and beat him til! he 
could no longer stand, and for no cencieveable reason on earth! [t is 
plain what thoughts were working in the heart of the man, for he stood 
trembling like a craven coward before his own son. George was the 
first to speak, “my father!’ said be extending his hand—but the old 
man drew back, and brushed a tear from bis shrunken cheek. The fierce 
passions of his noon-day manhood had faded in age—the waters of re- 
pentance were flooding his soul. He talked as if to himself. 

"This hand drove my boy hence—I almost murdered him—no, no, I 
canaot torch hina again, there’s a curse on this right hand!” 

«My father!’ said the young man, drawing close to him, and again 


| offering his hand. 
“No, no!’ said the old man, starting up, ‘not till you have forgiven 


me that—that’—and his voice came thick through his teeth—‘‘that 
horse whipping!” 

“ Now, and forever, and even thank you’ for it, my father, for that 
helped to make me what I am! I know I did not deserve it. 1 was inno 
cent; but instead of crushing, and humbling me, it raised me in my own 
opinion—for it taught me what I was, and what I migh: be. It awoke 
new thoughts andenergies in my heart; and hence I left home to try my 
I was but a child then, but I worked my 


: iat we, ; 
way along,—I have since wondered at myself,—in a charity-schoo!, 


fortunes in the great world. 


first—working day and night, to support myself: then in @ law 
yer's office, where I procured copying enough for my mainteriance 
Hera I studied, as well as worked; and my master found me, 
by mere chance, one night very late, hard at work over a law- 
treatise. Surprised, he examined my progress: still more astonished, 
he invited me to become his pupil. That was a golden era to 
me. Half crazy with joy, [ threw myself on my knees before him, and 
wept, as I never wept under severity. Years went by, ard I also be- 
came a lawyer. The first cause I pleaded won me applause—admiration. 
Then followed business rapidly and surely, and subsequently I became 
my teacher's partner in business, by his urgent solicitations. One year 
since, I was solicited to beeome a member of Congress, which I of course 
accepted; and now, having placed my feet on firm ground, I have come 
to see you all, once more—father !" 

The old man was weeping ; the boy’s prophecy was fulfilled. Indeed 
wes he sorry; and as the son again stood before him in the pride of 
manly beauty and strength, he bowed his face on his hands, ard wept 


ike a child! 
— —————- 


Larontatne MisistTRY—PUBLIC REJOICINGs.—The people of Kings 
ston, C. W., celebrated the Resigaation of the Ministry by bonfires and 
the discharge of cannon. In addition to the bonfires a gallows was erect 
ed on the Commons, and the obnoxious members of the late Cabinet were 
hanged ia effigy, with all due formality. 
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FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


THE MARCHIONESS DE BRINVILLIERS. 2g 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH BY C. T. HARRIS AND T. WHALEY. 


CHAPTER IIL. 


In the early part of the reign of Louis XVI, was still to be seen the 
building in which St. Croix composed his notable poisons after his re- 
lease from the Bastile: it was situated near the horse market, in the 
Place Maubert. It was a two story house, having only four windows, 
built of wood and mud, in which time had made many ravages: as might 
have been perceived from the numerous holes and crevices in its; walls: 
A ricketty and dilapidated staircase led to several badly lighted apart- 
ments on the second floor, the walls of which were blackened with smoke 
and dampened by the moisture that found its way through the mossy 
roof. Such was the house which St. Croix, under the name of M. de 
Breuille, hired from Dame Bernard, in 1662. During the ten years he 
remained in this miserable abode, strange reports were circulated about 
kim. Some looked upon him as a sorcerer leagued with the devil ; others, 
as an unhappy sinner doing penance for his past transgressions, and it 
was affirmed that the boldest of Place Maubert never dared even to 
croas hie path after the hour of curfew. What gave rise to these fears was 
this :—Often, in the dead of night, the neighbors had observed St. Croix 
and his servant stealing into the house, carrying suspicious leoking par- 
cels. One bright moonlight evening, three persons, enveloped in cloaks, 
were distinctly seen to enter, and on the following morning but two came 
eut. All these stories, commented upon by the good folks of the Rue 
@’Amboise, were nothing in comparison to the following :— 

Father Christophe, who administered to the temporal, as well as the 
spiritual wants of the poor of Notre Dame, was, according to the gossips 
ef Place Maubert, on the night of All Saints Day, 1670, suddenly aroused 
from hia sleep by a tremendous explosion. Springing from his bed, he 
raised the sash, and directing his eyes towards M. de Breuille’s house, 
he perceived the devil through the open window, enveloped in a cloud 
ef sulphurous smoke, tearing with his nails, a corpse, stretched upon a 
table! Horrified at the sight, he cried out; and M. de Breuille’s blinds 
were immediately closed. Three days afterwards Father Christophe 
gave up the ghost. 

What could have been going on at M. de Breuilel’s? In order to as- 
Certain, let us enter the place, which we shall hereafter designate St. 
Croix's laboratery. Picture to yourself an interior worthy of the united 
pencils of Ruysbranck, Rembrandt and Van Ostade ;—an interior, filthier 
than the astrological cabinet of Ruggieri, and gloomier than that of Claude 
Frollo, archdeacon of Notre Dame. 

{magine a small, unceiled and feebly lighted room, its walls covered 
with symbolical figures, hieroglyphics, Hebrew, Greek and Persian, char- 
acters roughly sketched with charcoal, or painted in various colors: 
skeletons of animals, skins of serpents, reptiles in spirits, glass masks, 
and parchment scrolls lying in promiscuous disorder; shelves filled with 
books, and cases containing crucibles, phials, plants and minerals occu- 
Pying every part of the chamber. On the right, stand several large fur- 
maces, glass retorts and stone bottles. In the midst of this babel-like 
onfusion, towers the famous philosophical furnace, where the great 
work of the distillation of the elizir vite is going on; by the side of it, 
are several marble tables on which are extended mutilated corpses; and 
lastly, on the left, a large escrutcire covered with papers, phials, alembics 
and immense folios thickly covered with dust. At this escrutoire was 
seated St. Croix, whom we shall find much older, and wko was occu- 
pied in deciphering some strange characters from an old manuscript. 

“‘Cursed be the language of alchymists !"’ cried he, bitterly, striking with 
his clenched fist the Specu/um of Roger Bacon, which lay open before him ; 


“always emblems, symbols, figures te designate the simplest things! If 


I open the works of the Arab Geber, or of the learned Albert, the treatises 


of Arnault de Villeneuve, or of ft aymond Lulle, [ am sure to find the . 


same obscurity!” 

He stopped in the midst of his soliloquy, and read in an under tone 
several pages from a huge quarto with massive silver clasps, then he ree 
sumed :—‘Jean de Meung, Nicolas Flame! and Jacques Cocur, the un- 
fortunate silversmith of King Charles VII, have interpreted, as I have, 
Mars by steel, hullow oak by crucible, white swan by mercury, and they 
laave succeeded ; why then should I be discourged? has not the learned 
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Philactetus said: ‘Do not flatter yourself, that this science has become 
known to any of us through chance, as the ignorant foolishly suppese- 
The knowledge which we possess has only been acquired through ua- 
wearied application and diligent research; we have even passed nights 
without sleep. Wherefore, ye who are only beginners, be persuaded that 
success will not attend ye without exceeding great labor.’ Well! if ab 
chymists speak the truth (as may possibly be the case) there is something 
centained in that,”. said he, pointing to a crucible standing near an hour 
glass, ‘which will make me an honest, and what is better, a rich mam 
O fortune! thou alone canst work miracles! Gold! thou art more thas 
life and happiness ; thou art heaven !—And I have only debt!” 

St. Croix arose and took from the escrutoire, an hour-gless, @ vase and 
a retort which he carried to the furnace, he poured into a glass alembic, 
a thick oil; he was then prepared to commence operations. A stone 
crucible of singular form was made the recipient of divers substances 
difficult to designate, as the bottles which contained them were labelled 
with astronomical signs. He then melted some white wax, which he 
mixed with gum-dragon, repeating at the same time two words, seem- 
ingly in Arabic; he let this composition flow gently into the crucible, and 
covered the whole with mercury, citing in a loud voice, this sentences 
from Geber : ‘ Mercury isthe soul of alchemy.” He then carefully closed 
the vessel, and placed it with the aid of long pincers, in the midst of a heat- 
ed brasier. St. Croix’s pale andemaciated countenance, blackened with 
charcoal, and lighted up by the furnaces’ ruddy glare, had in it some— 
thing frightful and satanic. His laboratory, into which the joyous rays 
of the sun never penetrated, illumined by the lurid light of the glowing 
fires, resembled rather the abode of a demon, than the study of a phi 
losopher. For half an hour he stood in silence, without daring to raise 
his eyes or his head, so much was he absorbed by this all important 
operation. The clock of the church des Carmes struck, he started frome 
his revery, and reversed the hour-glass. ‘‘ Patience for a few minutes 
more, ard the secret of the philosophers’ stone is mine. It was by this 
process,”’ added he, “that the elector of Mayence, created gold twenty-feer 
carats fine, and Guatenhower, of Strasburg, according to the celebrated 
Jacob Heilman, in 1604, changed in the presence of the Emperor Adolphus 
LI, leaden ball¥into silver, and musket balls into gold. Let me see if E 
have succeeded, and whether the crucible is of a reddish orange, e& 
Albert le Grand, in his dibedlus, asserts to be essential.” 

Advancing towards the furnace, he drew out the crucible, which had 
become the color of red hot iron. “ Alchemy is truly a science!” cried 
he in a paroxysm of joy, ‘and Philactetus says with reasor, that only 
the ignorant doubt its existence. I have at length gold! gold to stifle 
my remorse and prevent the commission of new crimes! Bab!”” 
said he with gaiety, ‘I'll forget the past, and think only of my newly 
acquired riches !”’ 

Taking the crucible, he plunged it several times into a large vessel com- 
taining water, and when sufficiently cool, broke it with a mallet, in order 
to loosen the rich matter within. But what was his disappointment af 
finding, instead of an ingot of gold, a grayish black metal, which was 
anything but precious. 

“Damnation !"’ hissed St. Croix, grinding his teeth and hurling inte 
the fare the result of six year’s study ! 

So great was his chagrin, that for several minutes, he stood motion 
less before the furnace, his eyes fixed upon the fusing metal. He would 
perhaps have remained in this positien for hours, bad not three gentle 
taps upon the door awakened him from his revery. the intruder was 
his servant Martin, who was the bearer of two letters—one from the 
usurer Belleguise, the other from Sieur de Caumont. “Ab! ah! genthe- 
men, you demand immediate payment,” said St. Croix in a rage, after 
having perused these two letters; “yeu, de Belleguise, for the simple 
reason that eight days ago I refused to poison your father-in-law! you, 
de Caumont, because I do not choose to acknowledge the sum of tem 
thousand livres of which you robbed me at play !" He tore up the let- 
ters, and paced hurriedly throwgh the laboratory in deep thought. Alf 
at once he stopped as if struck with a new idea. ‘‘ There remains but 
one course: Belleguise is rich, confident and interested ; I will write te 
him to come hither. ThenI will have one creditor less, thirty thousand 
livres paid, and to-morrow I can send to the house of the defunct Sieuz 
de Belleguise, and demand the sum of sixty or a hundred thousand livres 
at my pleasure, just as I wish.” 

St. Croix seated himself, and penaed the following :— 

“My dear Beleguise :—Your letter could not have arrived ac a bette 
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time; I have at len 
Famous secret of the transmutation of metals. 
at six this evening. 


the result of my new discoveries, and to settle your account of thirty 
thousand livres. 


Yours, truly, 


* De Sainte Croix. 
July 16th, 1672.” 


Heread over this note, sealed it, took from his bureau a phial containing 
a colourless liquid, called his servant Martin, and gave him the letter, say- | 
dng, “for Monsieur de Belleguise.” Lowering his voice, he added, con- | 
fidentially:— 

* Ome hundred crowns shal! be yours if before to-morrow night M. de | 
Coaumont shal! have taken the contents of this phial. There are two | 
more debts acquitted!” said he, rubbing his hands as he re-entered the 
daboratory. 

He had been occupied some minutes with a glass mask upon his face, 
in pouring out liquids of different colors, when he heard a door shut | 
aeftly, and the sound of footsteps in the ante-chamber. He listened, and 
immediately some one tapped lightly upon the door of the laboratory. 

“Open, it is 1,” said a voice on the outside. 

St. Croix advanced, touched a spring, the door flew open, and he be- | 
held the Marchioness ! 

Passing into the antechamber, he let fall the tapestry which concealed 
she entrance to the laboratory. He offered Madame de Brinvilliers a 
ehair, relieved her of her cloak, and seated himself at her side. The 
Marchieness was no longer young and beautiful. Her countenance of a 
deadly pallor, exhibited the traces of severe suffering ; her eyes were sunk- 
on, her lips had lost their roseate hue, and her long black hair had be- 
come blanched. 

“ You are surprised tc see me,” said she in a feeble voice, placing up- 
son chair a smal! casket, “ as I had sworn never to cross this threshold 
after that dreadful night when you brought me here trembling and hor- 
rer struck 7” 

“ The night of the 16ch July, 1670, after the death of the Civil Lieute- 
mant 7” 

“ The same. Well, St. Croix, I have violated my oath, for, in spite 
of my sister's remonstrances, I determined to see you once more before 
parting.” 

“ Before parting ?” exclaimed St. Croix. 

“ Before quitting France for ever! 





Listen to me. This life of 
crime weighs heavily upon me; I can no longer sleep the calm sweet 
sleep ef innocence. The shadowy forms of my departed father and 
brothers, to whom, for thy sake, I administered the draught of le/he, ever 
present themselves before me in my troubled dreams. We must part, 
St. Croix, and both of us become solicitous for the safety of our souls. 
Accept this,” she added, handing him a parchment, “it will enable 
yeu to discharge your debts, and return to the path of virtue. It is a 
note for a hundred thousand livres, payable at Paris, on presentation to 
my banker.” 

“ How, Marguerite !”’ exclaimed St. Croix, surprised and overwhelm. | 
ed by such unexpected generosity. 

“* Keep it,” she replied, ‘ abandon this cursed abode, destroy your in- 
struments, the witnesses of our guilt; quit Paris, where you are no 
Jonger safe, and go and spend the remainder of your days in some mo- 
pastery.”’ 

There was something so solemn in the Marchioness’ voice, that St. 
Croix was greatly moved ; he seized her hand, and imprinted upon it a 
fervent kiss, without being ab'e to give utterance to a single word. Ma- 
deme de Brinvilliers rose, resumed her cloak, and in a firm voice, bade 
St. Croix, adieu. She added, however, in a tenderer tone, “ write some- 
times to sister Marguerite, at the Convent of Visitation at Liege.” 

St. Croix, left alone, composed the tumult of his mind,and reflected 
mpon the sudden appearance of the Marchioness, and the munificent gift 
she had bestowed upon him. ‘ Marguerite is right,” thought he, “ it | 
is yet in my power to become an upright man; with this money, I can | 
pey Penautier, Beileguise, and de Caumont ; 1 will purchase an office 
at Ceurt, which wii! T will 


Tenounee this infamous employment, and pension Lachaussée, my old 
servant, he is devoted to me.” 





bring me fifteen to twenty thousand livres. 





Just at this moment, it struck five. ‘ Five o'clock!” he exclaimed ; 


#*de BeWleguise will shortly make his appearance. But thanks to this un- 


ferseen donatiun, he can come without fear, Inthe meantime, let me | 
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gth succeeded, I am rich: I have discovered the ) destroy these infernal poisons, which kill even bythe odour they exhale.’’ 
Come, then, and see me | 


I will expect you at my house, to share with me | tory. 


He touched a spring concealed in the wall, and re-entered his labora- 
For a quarter of an hour, the gurgling monotonous sound of a |!- 


| quid flowing from a vessel was heard, suddenly, a noise resembling the 


breaking of glass, resounded distinctly through the building. The noise 
was repeated a second, and a third time ; for a moment there was a pro- 
found silence, when some heavy body fell, with a dull sound, upon the 
floor, then all became quiet again. 


The last etroke of six o'clock had just pealed forth, from the tower of 


' the church des Carmes, when a tall, meagre individnal, clothed in black, 


with a cunning cast of countenance, and a stealthy gait, entered the 
house looking suspiciously around him, as if to ascertain whether he was 
followed, and anxious to learn if there was any one concealed in the an- 
techamber. He made a step forward, holding on the knob of the door 
—hesitated—hazarded the second step, and peered with his little gray 


eyes into every corner of the chamber. After having assured himself 


| that he was alone, he ventured to express his thoughts aloud, and looking 


toward the laboratory, exclaimed, ‘he ought to be there.”” He advanced 
with the same caution as before, toward the tapestry, raised it, and, ap- 
plying his eye to the door, endeavored to discover through some crevice 
what was going on within ; but being unable to perceive anything, he re- 
turned upon tip-toe, and bolted the door of entrance, ‘‘ They shall not 
surprise me on this side at least. Ah ! Monsieur de St. Croix !’’ he mur- 
mured, drawing a pair of pistols from his pocket, “you are shrewd, 
confess, but you must not attempt to deceive me. I understand the mean- 
ning of your letter very well. Let me see if all my arrangements are 
completed,” added he, making another inspection of the appartment ; 
“this door is firmly bolted, and the two armed lacquies will come to my 
assistance through the window, whenever I give the signal. My pistols 
are in good order: I cannot but succeed. Come what may, ! must make 
myself master of the secret of the transmutation of metals and of St. 
Croix’s admirable poisons.” 

He raised the tapestry, and struck three gentle taps upon the door of 
the laboratory. At the same instant the sound of footsteps was heard 
upon the stairs, and some one on the other side cried out in a gruff voice, 

‘‘ Open, in the King’s name !” 

“ In the King’s name!”’ exclaimed the frightened de Belleguise. 
am lost! where shall 1 conceal myself?” 

The bolts of the door yielded, a Commissaire de Police entered, follow- 
ed by a Greffier and eight soldiers. 

“Seize that man,” said the Magistrate, pointing to de Belleguise. 

‘ But you labor under a mistake, most estimable functionary ; I am not 
the one you seek, I only came—lI pray you listen tome Monsieur Picard.” 

“« Hold your tongue,” replied the Commissaire dryly. 

He ordered two archers to search the prisoner, and two others to force 
open the door of the laboratory. 

» “T'll not endure such an insult,” said de Belleguise, struggling to free 
himself from the archers. ‘ Worthy Monsieur Picard, I implore you to 


“fs 


| set me at liberty ; I solemnly swear that chance slone—”’ 


In making a movement one of his pistols fell. 

“« A pistol ! and in this house ? Ah ! chance treats you very shabbily,”” 
replied M. Picard, ironically. 

“You know that I ama Church warden of my Parish, and what’s more 
a man of probity.” 

“« Justice will take cognizance of that. As to myself, in arresting you, 
I only perform my duty.” 

The door of the laboratory was forced open, and the inanimate bedy 
of St. Croix, discovered lying upon the floor. The glass mask having 
fallen from his face, had been dashed to pieces, and the exhalations 
arising from the poisons had asphyxiated our alchymist. The archers 
and Greffier seized the papers upon the escrutoire, and handed them to 
the Commissaire. 

‘Chance abandons you,” 


said he to Belleguise, shewing him a packet 
of letters. 


Will you deny your ewn signature ?” 

Belleguise turned pale. 

‘‘ Imprudent fool !”’ said the honest Church-warden, in an under tone, 
‘‘what have I done ! I am lost !” 

“Tam afraid so,” said an archer sneeringly. 

M. Picard perused attentively, several other papers, called his Greffer, 
whispered something in his ear, and then exclaimed in a loud voice to 


his soldiers ; ‘‘ To the hotel cf Madame de Brinvilliers !”” 


To be continued. 
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CONFESSIONS OF A KEYHOLE. 


BY LAMAN BLANCHARD, ESQ. 





Parr I. 


I am a native of. London, and was bored about a century ago. I 
am not ashamed to say that originally | was of a circular form, and 
of a size quite inconsiderable compared with my present dimen- 
sions, being intended simply to give effect to the spring of a latch; 
but a change came o’er the spirit of the house (I believe this is the 


modern style) with which I am connected, and some interesting . 


events rendering a lock necessary, | was subsequently raised to the 
dignity of a keyhole. 

The great powers ‘hat govern alike the destinies ot xeyholes 
and kings, may be supposed to have little favored me. It was cer- 
tainly not my fate to be cut in solid fine mahogany, or glorious old 
oak; to be fashioned in any substance resembling ebony, ivery, or 
mother of pearl; to be wrought in the precious metals, or even to 
be encircled and set off with fanciful ornaments, bronze or gilt: I 
have heard of silver keys, but no key of that kind ever came near 
me. I cannot boast of being the medium of a statesman’s entrance 
to his study, or of a beauty’s entrance to her boudoir. Plain uses 
and plain appearances are all I pretend to. 

I am as far removed however from the gloomy hovel of one dis- 
trict as from the gloomier hell of another; and I ever thanked for- 
tune, from the moment when the air of heaven first found a clear 
passage through me, for having placed me among the middle classes; 
neither in a parish-union nora palace; neither in a miser’s chest 
nor a church door; not so high up as the garret of a philosopher, 
nor so low down as the cellar of a five-bottle blockhead; neither 
ha the prison of an honest debtor, nor in a grinding usurer’s country- 

Ox. 

I may add, if a little more breath may be allowed me on this 
point, that although it is the luck of one keyhole to be cut in the 
door of a harem, aad of another in the door of a green-room—while 


this has its lot in the gate of the foundling-hospital, and a second | 


gapes in the door ef some sworn bachelor’s cold and comfortless 
dormitory—these opposite situations, abounding as they may with 
the means of gratifying curiosity, and awakening moral reflections, 
are in truth anything but enviable. To a keyhole of a sensitive 
turn a post im a quiet private family is the most desirable; ata dis- 
tance, on the one hand, from the dreary still-life and newless mono- 
tony of a deserted barrister’s chamber, unlocked once a day; and on 
the other, from the wear and tear attendant upon a connection with 
an elderly lady’s cordial closet, opened every ten minutes. 

But it must be owned that there are a thousand positions more fa- 
vorable than my own to the picking up of secrets, and the whispering 
of strange news. What mysterious and heart-rending revelations— 
what tender and exciting confessions—what unexpected and terrible 
disclosures, might myriads of my brethren make if they disburdened 
themselves of that secret information which is stored in their small 
but wonder-treasuring recesses! 

In the case of a poor-box the keyhole might have no story to tell; 
a jingling note resounding through it now and then would be as much 
as it could give tidings of. But let it be the strong-box of a savings- 
bank, and if it gave forth any sound at all, what affecting, what en- 
nobling histories should we hear of! daily, hourly acts of self-denial 
and abstinence; of industry and tuil the most patient, hopeful and 
wnresting ; of constant struggles with want, and frequent triumphs; 
of hard but cheerful efforts to withhold from the eager clutch and 
hungry maw of the present a morse] for the hurrying future—of 
resolutions heroically held through all temptations, and a spirit of 
independence unconquerable even in the most trying condition of 
servitude ! 

Or say that it be the tin japanned box of a lawyer, having the 
date of the year painted on it, with two or three initials, contrived 
to explain nothing. Of what broken fortunes do those mortgage- 
deeds speak! of what broken hearts perhaps those marriage settle- 
ments! Or suppose it to be the jewel-box of the wife referred to in 
those matrimonial documents; when with feverish, trembling hands 
and sighs of bitter anguish, remorse, and fiercely struggling pride, 
she locks up its horrible emptiness, to conceal from a suspecting hus- 
band the absence of those love-gifts now gone to pay the humiliating 
debt of reckless dissipation, or vainly to purchase at treacherous 
hands a temporary security for shivering honor. 

Or imagine it to be the writing-desk of the suspecting husband 
himself, with its epistolary store of profeund secrets—the correspoad- 
ence of the last divinity that had won him, all susceptibility, to her 
worshtp—or the confounded packet of long bills just discharged on 
the score of Mademoiselle. 

If instead of relating my own experiences it were my purpose to 
speculate on the secrets which other keyholes may have collected, 
tragedies as dire, and mysteries as blood-curdling, as any ever acted 
in Blue-Beard’s chamber, might be found lurking near very unlikely 
locks, and whispers of them might be caught coming through very 
ordinary looking apertures. It might be by no means necessary to 
repair for appalling tales of suffering, told only in sighs and groans, 
to the keyhole of the condemned cell, with its lonely inmate, or to 
the gate of the many-peopled and yet more desolate hospital. No, 
by the common till, the cash-box of a pawrbroker, opened every 








minute in the day—at the closed inner door of a gambling-house, 
past which one continual stream of life flows unobservingly on for 
ever—at the locked and sealed-up lid of a Minister’s red-box, borme 
by a heedless and insensible official to its sacred destination; but 
with any secrets in this latter quarter it is best perhaps to have nothi 
todo. When the contents transpire in the regular way, that will 
doubtless be quite time enough for most people. 


What hidest thou in thy treasure caves and celis— 


thou keyhole in the door of the Cabinet council-chamber. Yet 
catch thou not the question. Curiosity stops her ear as a draught ef 
communicative air steals murmuringly through, and Wisdom ventures 
not to peep out at even the most cautious corner of his eye! 

Make revelations of the exclusive doings ye witness, of the mut- 
tered irregularities within, ye keyholes of vestries held with closed 
doors, public assemblies where reporters are Marplots! 

And oh! ye privileged keyholes, peculiar to snug little tea-parlors 
where eternal Gossip loves at appointed hours to assemble her clack- 
ing chattering crew over the uninebriating three cups—give up your 
hosts of little secrets, and take a breath of fresh air for the first time 
these forty years. 

You teo, keyholes cut in quiet back drawing-rooms, and dressing- 
rooms where privacy is ever securely lodged—in those safest and 
most comfortable corners of the house, be they high or low, whereim. 
Slander is best pleased to ensconce herself, and whisper to ome 
edified disciple, or to at wondering, worshippirg dozen, as the case 
may happen, all the foreign and demestic news of the dressing, 
dining, dancing world around—give out now but an echo of the 
— of unwritten and incredible novels packed up in the air that 

Ils you. 

The groans ef unfortunate reputations stabbed ruthlessly in your 
presence, the last dying speeches of spotless and irreproachable 
characters suddenly cut off in their bloom, the heavy sighs of the 
more tender-hearted proselytes of scandal, compelled (by their re- 
gard for truth) to ruin the fair fame of a family they are really se 
much attached to—these, with the sound of a half-suppreseed giggle, 
and the exclamation “ What a shame!” in a serious elderly tome 
now and then, are among the precious secrets with which, all ye 
keyholee, ye are stored—as a shell is with sea-music when held close 
to the ear. 

I may here close my introductory speculation with the general re- 
mark, that as no human face divine ever passed before the mortal. 
gaze that was not well worth looking at, for some odd reason or other, 
so no keyhole in Christendom or out of it was ever cut, bored, er 
chiselled, that was not, for some similar odd reason, worth peeping 
into or listening at. It is a conviction in this truth that encourages 
me to proceed with my narative. 


Tae apartment to which I was an appurtenance, and in behalf ef 
whose tenants in endless succession | was to discharge such importane 
and necessary functions, was at first let with otaer rooms as lodgings. 
I remembered the workmen coming te fit up and furnish, and from 
them I heard the praises of the tenant, eveu before he had takem up 
his abode ia my vicinity. 

He was a prodigious favorite with everybody; that was evident be- 
fore he appeared. Captain Flint smiled, spoke, moved, lived, oaly 


to fascinate. High and low were alike caughi—the great marquis. 


and the poor mechanic. There was a general conspiracy among the 
tradesmen to have the place completed—not half finished by the: 
appointed hour; they would not disoblige so sweet.tempered and 
affable a customer for twice the amount of their profits. Curteias 
should be put up and carpets down, whether there happened to be 
time enough or not. As for Peggy, who was dusting everything am 
if for sheer pleasure, prematurely, before the workmen had departed; 
she vowed by her quarter’s wages she would dust the tip of ber fa 
gers off rather than leave a single speck anywhere within sight, to 
offend the dear, smiling blue eyes of a captain, who seemed to have 
collected whatever was brilliant, handsome, and seductive ia the 
whole British army, into that one pair of gracious sparklers. 

But it was not merely Peggy and the workpeople who were samié- 
ten; the landlord came up with an eager and anxious countenamee,, 
as if he were looking for his rent beforehand ; but in truth be only 
came to hurry on proceedings, lest so kind and charming a ledger 
should find anything to complain of. And yet what an idle thought, 
said the good man to himself. He complain! with such a face as 
that! I defy him! 

On one thing, or rather two, as I could plainly overhear, all the 
gossippers were agreed; and these were—that whereas my master 
was by far the sweetest-tempered, the most aflable, and the meet 
amiable of mortals then existing, his wife was assuredly altogether az 
sour—an icicle toc cold to be melted by the sunbeam she had mag- 
ried—a shrewish thing unconscious of the rare felicity of her lot im 
possessing with the husband for life, the fond perpetual lover—@ 
knowing hypocritical little fury, obstinately bent ou remaizing ineem- 
sible to the blessings of having an angel for her lawfully-wedded 
partner. 

“A real angel,” cried Peggy, perfectly bewitched, “if he’s @& 
man |” 

And at length when all was complete, up came the expected lodge 
ers, ushered in by “my landlord ;” the captaia in his turn introduciag 
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half a dozen friends, who came to favor him with their opinions | by a feeling of hilarity on taking possession of his new residence, 


touching colors, contrasts, patterns, and proportions: 

A general cry of “ beautiful!” “* charming !” conveyed at the first 
gurvey of the apartment 4 verdict of approval, and several glowing 
faces turning rapidly from this side to that, expressed in looks the 
game decision wherever their glances fel]. What the captain’s face 
paid, however, ] could not see, for his back was toward me; but just 
at the moment | caught that which could searcely be less expressive 
than his best holiday looks—the tones of the sweetest, soflest, sil- 
weriest yoice conceivable, and yet withal quite manly and unaffected. 

“*My dear,” said the beautiful winning voice, “I hope you will 
find something to approve in the arrangement. 1: is not complete, 
you know, unti! you sanction it with a smile.” 

The dulcet words were addressed to his wife—and Mrs. Flint did 
smile ; she did more, for she delivered her opinion in a low quiet 
voice, as if not much moved by the exhibition which delighted others, 
aad indeed little addicted to raptures at any time, to the effect that 
the thought it all very pleasing, and quite as it should be; an expres- 
mien of approval which certainly did not harmonize exactly with the 
ehorus of “‘ charming !” “ perfect!” and therefore had a rather cold 
and dissatisfied twang in it. 

The tace of my mistress was visible to me as she spoke, and a 
wery pretty facc—nay, a lovely one it must once have been. I use the 
past tense, for although it had still youth in it, it had seen its best 
days. What could have left it young, and yet have striped it of the 
giow and the grace of the early time, when the heart’s freshest hues 
flush the beautiful cheek, and the whiteness of the unsinning soul has 
its outward and visible sign on the fair, lovely open brow—when the 
hope that lights up al) within is seen in the sunny smile, and the leap 
of the happy blood is in the giddy, sudden, joyous laugh! 

Can it be, | mused within myself—can it be her indomitable shrew- 
ishness that has cast the pale premature shadow upon her brow, that 
is giving by rapid degrees a sunken form to her cheek, that invests 
her pretty mouth with a sadness not untouched with pain, and con- 
veys into her eyes—no, there is nothing like the spirit of a shrew 
lingering in those patient, passionless orbs, which reveal so little of 
any emotion or trouble in the inner nature, and tell rather of faded 
fires than flashes and gusts to be dreaded now. It must have beena 
Faging volcano to have burnt out so soon. Perhaps she helped to put 
it eut with floods of savage teare on finding herself unable to spoil 
her doting husband’s temper. Her; flames have turned to ice, and 


she is simply cold, sullen, and discontented—ah, I said so, she is at 
this moment finding fault. 

* If I may,” remarked the lady of the lodgings, at that moment, 
in the same quiet tones, ‘ suggest an improvement, | think it might 
be effected by hanging the picture lower—at present it is in a false 


light, and the effect is disadvantageous.” 

*« The picture” thus adverted to by Mrs. Flint was no other than a 
pertrait of the captain, an acknowledged likeness of the All-admired, 
and the company with one accord turned to look at the master-piece. 
Each gazed with rapturous admiration, as each had done a hundred 
times before, at the brilliant canvas whereon rested the placid and 
andelighted eyes of Mrs. Flint; and then each directed a glance at 
the face of that pensive critic, in which there was no toueh of ido!- 
atry expressed, and what awakened their wonder more, no character 
ef scorn or disgust either. 

** How astonishingly she contrives to hide her hatred and malice,” 
aid each of the company in significant looks to the other. ‘ The 
portrait is in the very happiest light, and with that demure visage 
she proposes to cestroy its efiect! Well, of all the women in the 
world ” 

But of all men in the world, Captain Flint, at that instant, looked 
the handsomest and the happiest. As he, too, turned toward the 
portrait, his face flashed in the direction of the door, and if a aun- 
beam had darted through me, I could not have felt more suddenly 
illuminated His countenance, it is no exaggeration to say, was 
suffused with the light of an enthusiastic, an unclouded mind. It 
was—if a kevhole may be allowed the expression—it was one smile. 
It had been dipped in rose-water, and had caught not only the sweet- 
ness of the flower, but the tints of it. With what a glow of pure af- 
feetion and gratitude it recognized the tender interest which Mrs. 
Flint had taken in the position of his worthless portrait—yet not 
wholly worthless since she had bestowed her first inquiring thoughts 
upon it, and wished to see it more advantageously placed. 

He did not utter a syllable, for words, though delivered in the most 
melodious tones, must have feebly expressed his emotions; bt he 
thanked her in more eloquent silence with his eyes—such eyes! and 
then with his hands; between which he pressed for a moment one of 
hers, that trembled a little as he raised it almost reverentially to his 
lips. In fact, ] expected for a brief second to see lips meeting lips ; 
but perhaps ts ardent feelings were restrained by the presence of 
company—or hie might have been deterred by the calm look which 
his wife bent upon his fond and beaming face, as she gently turned 
aside her head, and, still unmoved, appeared to be tracing the intri- 
cate pattern of the new carpet. 

All eyes observed the graceful action of the captain, the air of de- 
vetion, of idolatrous affection even, which he assumed as if by an 
instinct of his superior nature; and no eyes then save those of the 
wife herself, we deficieat in very obvious signs of admiration. 

Aad now, as though raised beyond his ordinary spring of spirits, 


by the well-understood centiment with which his gentle wife had 
hallowed the hearthetone by which he was to sit, and by the presence 
of friends willing, not only to be pleased, but charmed, he gave a 
oose te his powers of entertaining. With inexhaustible variety he 
jed from one form of pleasantry to another, and touched in turn on 
the topic most acceptable to each of his guests. ‘The rich chocolate, 
the fine wine, the dainty liqueur, wanted sparkle and fragrance in 
comparison with his jest and sentiment. The current of his gay hu- 
mor was a constant flow, yet a constant change ; so that the listener 
might break in at any point he pleased, and join in the rattle—or sit 
contentedly and laugh. He dealt out comp!imente, impromptu, equal 
almost to Mr. Pope’s, and if Sir Richard had been there, he would 
have started off home, earlier than the rest, to write Tatlers from 
recollection. 

But the real charm of his wit consisted less in its brilliancy than 
in its delightful temper. It was the suavity, more even than the 
mirth and gayety of his manner, that flung its spell over the room, 
and made life, where he was, a comedy on which there was no cur- 
tain to fall. Mere wit may become wearisome, but goodhumor and 
joyous frankness never. 

In the exercise of these qualities, in the easy display of a series of 
delicate and polished courtesies, felt rather than observed, the time 
flew; and the guests, forgetful of the playhouse and Ranalegh, pro- 
tracted their intended visit of an hour far into the evening; when 
amid a shower of merry Jaughs and anticipations of the coming 
housewarming, mingled with more formal ceremonials and adieus, 
they broke away, to sing to the world the praises of Captain Flint ; 
adding to these, their especial wonder, that a creature so perfectly 
enchanting should be so perfectly enchanted with his wife—and such 
a wife. 

No sooner had the last parting word been uttered, no sooner at 
least had the door been closed, than a shadow fell across the apart- 
ment, gloomy as it was sudder—as though the lights had all gone 
out with the guests. I peeped round, curious to know the cause, and 

aw itin the altered visage of my master. Yes, his face literally 
darkened the room. | felt a shiver run through me at the startling, 
the fearful change. 

It was not that to the glittering play of fancy and the flash of mer- 
riment, an expression of weariness had sueceeded—that the bright 
eye looked sleepy, thet the smiling mouth had fallen under the in- 
fluence of a yawn; that the human machine had been screwed up @ 
little too high, so that the reaction had come heavily and at once. 
There was no trace of this ordinary exhaustion of the animal powers 
in that scowling brow and that coarse sullen mouth. On the contrary, 
there was an indefinable quality in them that denoted vigor and full 
consciousness, and seemed to say that this was the naturel character 
of the face. 

Could it be, then, that as the glad, frank, fine-tempered air which 
had for hours overspread his features, disappeared with his visitors 
—a mere maek had fallen off! Was the man visible now, while 
the actor only had appeared before! If se, there was nothing fabu- 
lous about Spencer’s bird that transformed itself into a hedgehog. 
But a minute ago he was state-coachman to Cinderella, mounted on 
the box of a fairy chariot, and now behold him nothing but a large rat. 

That model of politeness and prinee of goodfellows, Captain Flint, 
having placed his back to the fire for a few seconds, and directed @ 
few supercilious glances round the apartment, settled his look at 
length upon his silent partner, who sat with a resigned air and lids 
bent downward, at a respectful distance. With that mysterious sym- 
pathy which enables people to fee) that they are being looked at, she 
then raised her eyes to meet the gaze of her guardian adorer, the man 
whom all the world said she had positively bewitched; but although 
there happened to be nothing in his ‘eatures just then that could pos- 
sibly delight her, there was evidently nothing to surprise. Whatever 
character they wore, it was an expression she seemed used to; and 
she merely dropped her eyes again, witheut evincing eny emotion, 
unless the lowest faintest sigh in the world, which I could only just 
hear, might give token of some inward feeling. 

He was then subject, perhaps daily subject, to terrible bodily spasms, 
centortions of the countenance, which gave him the appearance of 
being in a devil of a temper! Little did the admiring world know 
how its favorite suffered—how he hid his throes So frequent were 
his attacks, that his wile, it was pretty clear, regarded them as things 
of course. 

In a frame of mind, judging by appearances, that strongly disposed 
him to break the looking-glesses, my master now took the room 
at two strides, seized a book, flung himself into a chair, and com- 
menced a * calm course of reading,” with knit brows and lips vio- 
lently disposed to denticulate one another. But before he had thus 
settled himself, my mistress broke silence—yet scarcely so either— 
by a meek inquiry, it might be relating either to supper or bed—but 
at all events it elicited no answer, and the favorite of society politely 
busied himself, or affected to do so, in his book. 

Heaven help the author—for he had no gentle or courteous reader! 
After some rapid turnings of the page, and mere inarticulate criti- 
cisms, the volume was tossed away, and a yawn testified to its effects. 
This seemed a good sign; the paroxysm was nearly over; and thus 
encouraged, my mistress, who had ventured a word or two unavail- 
ingly before, followed up this invasion of the sileace, by seeking to 
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recall her Jord’s attention to their newly-iurnished abode—timidly 
remarking as before. 

**] think, sir, the portrait which hangs so high may—” 

But there was not time to complete the suggestion; for the gay 
and gallant captain, speaking now to his adored wife for the first 
time aince the departure of his quests, said, 

‘Damme, madam, you are alwaysso monstrous full of complaints ; 
now the picture, even as it hangs, has at least the merit of being 
silent.” 

With these words and a second yawn, together with a candle 
snatched from the nearest table, but without a syllable to announce 
his intention, my admired master took his departure for the night; 
yes, 80 it was indeed—he returned no more. 

Now, hearing what | had heard, and seeing what I had seen of my 
master before his visitors departed, had he, when left alone (that is, 
reckoning my mistress as nobody) proceeded to take his handsome 
features to pieces, one by one, as easily as he toek off his wig—had 
he placed his eyes in one drawer, his teeth in a second, unscrewed 
one ot his legs, and laid his severed head on the table, ready lor 
Peggy to take up into his dressing-room, 1 could not have been more 
astonished, nor could the alteratien have been greater than the change 
between his countenance for company and his private one—his 
socia! and his domestic manner—in short, his artificial and his natural 
self. 

But none of this astonishment marked the demeanor of my mis- 
tress, when of the score of merry musical good-nights which he had 
bestowed on his parting guests, not an echo was heard to survive for 
her—when, without word, look, or sign, he left her to follow him, as 
solitude or sleepiness might move her. To-her it seemed but one 
of the regular anticipated events of the evening. 

As he quitted the room, her eyes followed him, momentarily, with 
a reproach/ul expression ; then their look became merely sorrowful, 
until they slowly filled with tears, and with her face hidden in her 
hands, a suppressed sob was the only sound to tell that there was any- 
thing either to resent or to forgive. 

She soon arose calm as usual; the sigh as she left the apartment 
for the sleeping-chamber was as low, being habitually hushed, as 
though hearers had been nigh, and in her quiet eye there was now 
not a trace of tears. I[t was a picture of Resignation. 

The next day I was again on the look-out, and just as quick to lis- 
ten ; but the various considerate speculations I had entertained in 
order to account for the phenomenon witne:e:d the evening before— 
viz., that the captain and my mistress had quarrelled violently, that 
he was jealous of her and assumed a cruel manner in the hope that 
she might betray herself in resenting it—that she was naturally chilly 
and insensible which provoked him to madness—that she was a ter- 
magant of an untameable sort, and that he was working eut a despe- 
rate experiment—lastly, that he was a victim to some spasmodic 
affection, too acute for fesh and blood to bear with a bland aspect 
and an amiable deportment—al! these vanished as my experience 
grew. 

However fierce and dark the spell that bound him, the presence 
of a third person was sure to dissolve it; however sweet, however 
potent the charm that influenced him in society, it perished at the 
approach of solitude or his wile. 

Nothing went right with him that morning, nor any other during 
the months he resided under that roof. Everything was out of its 
place, and in his way ; a conspiracy against his peace prevailed on 
all sides, and his wife, if he happened to think of her at all, was at 
the bottom of it. But the instant another face appeared upon the 
stage, then his became another too; the scowl cleared off, the sullen 
rigid lips relaxed into asmile, the sallow cheek even seemed to 
brighten, and a marriage-bell was not livelier than the pleasant chimes 
of his conversation. 

** Ah! said his sagacious admirers, as they shook hands with him 
after a chat that had put them in good spirits for the rest of the day, 
‘** Flint may well remain the favorite ; one can never catch him out 
of tune; he’s always in one happy humor the whole year round-- 
and yet with such a wet-blanket of a wife !” 

So he still went on; resolving (to liken him to the substance that 
bears his name, and is supposed to be the raw material of some 
men’s hearts) all his brilliant sparks for society, and all his sharp 
cutting corners for his home. 

So, too, the deception was still kept up. Even Peggy, though look- 
ing daily as it were over his very shoulder, was deceived. How- 
ever surly his visage, or snarling his tone, the instant before to his 
wife, when Peggy entered smiles spread over the face, and sweetness 
stole mto the voice; and worlds could not have persuaded Peggy out 
of her first conviction, that Captain Flint was the kindest, the gentlest, 
and the mosi even-tempered of all mortal lodgers. Ah! foolish 
Peggy—had you but been where I was! 

But Peggy alter another twelvemonth or so was obliged to seek 
another idol; for the lodgers removed; the silent, self-controlling, 
passively obedient wife to the churchyard, and the seductive captain 
to country quarters. For solitude in his old apartments had now 
beeome more trying to his temper, more disagreeable every way, and 
especially more productive of painful indications in the countenance, 

than of late had been to him the presence of his pale partner and 
unreproaching companion—the libelled and lawful victim of his 
double-faced and heartless vanity--the martyr to secret griefs and 
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crue] scorns, who perished uneared for and unregretted, while her 
assassin went forth as usual to cheat and be cheated—to play his gay 
part in the hellow pageants of life, and bow to its mockeries as uf he 
knew them to be real. 


Lodgers in plentiful succession, single and married, took up their 
abode in the house, and occupied the same suite of apartments, after 
the widower quitted them; but of these at present I am not the his- 
torian. 

I pass to a later period of my experienees—many years after, when 
a gentleman who had come to inspect the lodgings, was shown into 
this very apartment. He had already seen the others, and appeared 
indifferent about them, but that might be the result of manner, or the 
consequence of age—for some would have thought him too old to 
care much about the style of the room he was to live in now. Yet 
he was by no means unconcerned on this point, and gazed around kim 
from wall to wall on every side with eyes of lively interest. From 
floor to ceiling his mild searching glances ranged ; and it was-in soft 
sweet tones, and with a profound serenity of manner, as though his 
heart felt at rest, that he said, 

* Yes, I will come and live here—come and die here.’ 

There was on his calm aspect as he spoke a beautilul smile, which 
to his noble and venerable appearance added a charm singularly 
captivating. He agreed to enter upon possession at once, and the 
same night various articles of property were brought in and deposit- 
ed in this apartment, which he carefully locked on retiring for the 
night. 

In the morning, the key was applied to me, and the old man entered 
and stood alone in the room surveying every object and calmly 
and thoughtfully his head drooped, yet this but rendered his air more 
dignified ; and he seemed a man whom all vaia thoughts and violent 
passions were dead—in whom alone some sweet, and some, perchance, 
very bitter memories row survived. 

He busied himself, as well as his little sitzength would permit, 
about the room in arranging the articles brought in; and when he 
had placed them to his satisfaction, he sat apparently contemplating 
some object among them of particular interest, what it was I could 
not see. After some hours thus spent he retired, and again locked 
the door. 

The next day he returned, and the next, and every day; and on 
the same spot he always sat, sometimes reading, sometimes in medi- 


tation, with eyes looking inwardly into himself, but most frequently * 


with his gaze fixed on some object placed before him, with which 
he seemed to cenverse silently, securing invariably there a dear 
and tranquil companionship that rendered loneliness impossible 

A few weeks, months indeed, passed away, and my curiosity had 
never been gratified by a single word, not a syllable that might ex- 
plain the old man’s mysterious visits and sacred communings in this 
room, into which no foot save hisown was permitted to enter; when 
I began to note that his thin pale hand trembled more as he applied 
the key, and his step grew more feeble as he walked to his chair, 
and | thought his look became still calmer, theugh fonder too as he 
gazed on the treasure (for such it must be) before him. 

The feebleness visibly increased—the visits became briefer—and 
then they stopped. The old man returned not again, and a knell 
from a neighbouring spire told why. 

Some weeks after his death, when a new occupant had taken the 
rooms, some articles of property were removed—and among them, 
as they were carried out, a picture became for an instant visible. I 
recognized it as one that had hung long since, in that same apart- 
ment, and from the canvassstill looked down those meek and patient 
eyes which had so often turned on the vanity and self-will of Captain 


Flint, lessons net learnt in time, but yet not finally lost. 
— ee . 


New Zeatanp Cooxery.—The Derby Reporter, in noticing a “ spe 
cial trip’’ to Matlock, says that the visitors proceeded to the Heights of 
Abraham, where a dinner was prepared after the manner of cocking in 
New Zealand. The dinner consisted of rounds and sirloins of beef, legs 
of mntton, hams, fowls, hares, rabbits, puddings, &c., which were cooked 
in the following manner :-A large hole was dug in the ground and made 
hot by a fire of woed; the fire being taken out, a quantity of thistles was 
placed in the bottom; upon these the articles to be cooked were placed, 
all tied up ia bags, and then covered over with thistles, a cloth being laid 
over the thistles, and the whole filled up with earth. In about three 
hours, the joints were completely cooked, and a numerous company sat 
down to dinner in front of the Rutland Cavern. The mode of cooking 
was admired, and the dinner gave great satisfaction. 

i ——— 

Domestic Lire.—All the virtues of domestic life are lessons which 
are taught in the Chistian school. It is like the sun, who, thowgh he 
regulates and leads on the year, dispensing life and light to all the pla- 
netary world, yet disdains not to cherish and beautify the flower which 
opens its bosom to his breast; so the Christian religion, though chiefly 
intended to teach us the knowlecge of salvation, and to be eur guide to 
happiness on high, yet also reguiates our conversation in the world, ex 
tends its benign influence to every circle of society, and peculiarly diffu 
seth its blessed fruits in the paths of domestic life.— He gg: 

—a_- 

A Western editor, speaking of receiving papers a week after they are 
due, recommends Danforth’s plaster as a remedy—being good to cure @ 
weak back. Hurrah for the West! 




































































































































ORIGINAL POETRY. 


HEADS AND TAILS. 


Tom wears a chapeau which turns up in front, 

His boon companion, Jerry, wears another, 
But his inclines to turning up behind ; 
Dick, a young citizen of the same schoo!, 
Wears his turned upward freely at the sides, 
While Ned, his cousin, and fair counterpart, 
Wears his unturned at all, 

Dear Editor+ 
Study Dame Nature, Her philosophy 
Is something better than we find in books, 
{No disrespect to Paley or the rest.) 
Come with me to yon sty. There, neighbor Dobbs, 
The luckiest live-steck breeder in our State, 
Has a fine sow just littered. Of her breed, 
I can inform you nothing; but, I think 
She comes of the Smal! Stock, which took the prize 
At the “ last show at Derby.” Nineteen pigs 
Attest the value of the grunting dame 
To the good farmer. Look upon the tribe 
That scuffle at her dugs. Observe their tails ; 
See—some are straight, some twisted, some erect, 
Wagging in air; while others, hung at ease, 
Shoot down contentedly betwixt their legs. 
In all this difference—what’s the difference here ? 
Are they not pigs alike, that feed the same, 
Love the same wallow, and, if they live so long 
Unscarified by butchers, will be seen, 
Day after day, i’ the same hole i’ the streets, 
For seven good years to come. It is not strange; 
Men call it the true nature of the beast! 
Thus, Tom, who wears his hat turned up in front, 
Jerry, who wears his hat turned up behind, 
Dick whose taste turns his hat up at the sides, 
And Ned, who carries his unturn’d at all,— 
Spite of this width and world of difference,— 
Are pigs of the same litter. They were born 
In Nature’s wild’st fecundity, in one mould, 
And are as much alike, in all respects, 
As the fine batch of pigs of Farmer Dobbs. 
You'll see them, years to come, if you should live, 
And think upon their fortunes, lying atill 
In the same stews, feeding and nourishing 
From dugs in common—wallowing in the streets, 
Vying and scuffling for excess of mud, 
And, when the butcher Death dresses them up 
For other markets, gone from thought as soon, 


As the roast flank that made last Sunday's dinner. S. 
———[— 


Yours Sincerely, 
A Youne Mgcuanic. 
ONWARD! 
Blow en, thou shrieking Winter gale, 
That whistles o’er my roof so wildly ; 
Thou tellest me a bitter tale— 
A tale the Summer’s South-wind told toe mildly! 


Thou tellest a tale of time mispent— 
Of solemn vows, forgot or broken— 
Of Heaven-born powers to evil lent— 


Of many a bitter word unjustly spoken. 


Thou telleat of a heart that throbbed 
Longingly, after all things good, 
Of many a glorious impulse robbed, 
In the mad strife that rules the world’s wild mood. 


Thou tell’st a tale of secret tears, 
Born of mean pride and sinful sloth— 


Mr. Epitor.—Your kind notice of my first rude attempt at “ poetry 
making,” has emboldened me to make another essay. | 


BROTHER JONATHAN. 
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Of jealous doubts, and cowardly fears, 
That sap aad wither up the soul’s bright growth. 


But, mingled with thy wailing tone, 
A wild, sweet voice falls on mine ear, 
That cheers the sinking spirit on, 


Hushing the bitter note of black despair! 


‘Onward! thou sorrowing child of care,""— 
Thus saith the thrilling voice unknown— 

“ Like the wild gale that rules the air, 
Onward—thy course is onward—ever on! 


“ Though demons mock thy anxious flight 
Turn your meek gaze to Heaven's high throne, 
They dare not face its flooding light— 
Onward—thy course is onward—ever on! 


“ Thy weary pinion ne'er shal! rest 
Till earth hath vanished from thy view; 
Then, thou from all its clouds released— 
Shalt bathe thy wing in Heaven's eternal blue!”’ 


Worker. 
ES 


GOD IS LOVE! 
BY D. C. COLESWORTHY. 


When love and delight in our pathway are feund, 
And the song and the dance g» merrily round, 
And Sorrow is flown, 
Aad Care ia unknown, 
Hew sweet are the moments so fondly our own! 


The zephyrs that sigh in the hush of the even, 
With incense are rife from the garlands of Heaven, 
And Pleasure with Love, 
Beams brightly above, 
Like Innocence perched on the wings of a dove. 


In the morning a halo of glory is seen— 

The shades disappear and the skies are serene; 
The day riseth bright 
From folds of the night, 

And the sun cometh forth in splendor aad might. 


There is music I hear wherever I go— 
It pours from above and it gushes below; 
It melts on the ear, 
As fervent and clear, 


As the singing that welcomes the birth of the sphere. 


Thus purely and sweetly the day passes by, 
The spirit as buoyant as hope in the sky; 
And beauty and bloom 
The moments consume, 
Leaving Sorrow to riot with Care in the tomb. 
pa ee 
STANZAS. 
Night’s sable garb is spread around 
The images of day, 
Which cast their shadows o’er the ground 
Upon the midnight way. 


The silent star that gleams above, 
Moves like a sentry there, 

And waits the morning light to prove, 
How brief its glories are. 

The midnight breeze which moaneth by, 
Falls sad upon the ear, 

And in its melancholy sigh 
Departed joys appear. 

In vain I toss upon my cet 
And court a passing nap— 

My bosom partner, quite forgot 
To miz the baby’s pap. 

Ry vomuos. 











FACETIZ. | 

A New Pran.—In a Village down somewhere, a benkrupt was im- 
prisoned because he could’nt pay his debts. Jt was castomary with a 
certain clergyman to visit the prisoners once or twice a week and give 
them advice and instruction. It so happened that on the day after the 
debtor was imprisoned, the clergyman visited the jail, and his attention 
was arrested by the vociferous language of some person in the adjoining 
cell, venting the most horrid imprecations and blasphemies. The good 
man instantly hurried to the scene of confusion, where he beheld an in- 
dividual} standing on an old stool in a corner, ripping and swearing whole- 
sale oaths at the walls, gates, floor and dvor of the jai! ; his fellow prison- 
ers and every thing around him. The minister approached the debtor, 
and said to him : 

“ Friend, it is very wrong to swear as you do? why will you do it 7 

** Because,” replied the prisoner, “ I've understood that a man might | 
swear out of jail in thirty dsys, and [ want to see if I can’t do it in 
fifteen. I'm a going to sit up all night, and do my d———est.” 


Yankee Courtsuirp.—Jonathan Bumbatter saw Prudence Feastal! at 
meeting. Jonathan sidlei up to Prudence arter meeting, and she kind 
a sidled off. He went closer, and axed her if she would accept the 
crook of his elbow. She resolved she would, and plumped her arm round 
his’s. Jonathan felt all-over-ish, and said he liked the text: “seek and 
ye shall find,” was purty good readin. Prudence hinted that “ask and 
ye shall reoeive,”” was better. Jonathan thought so too, but this axin was 
a puzzler. A feller was apt to get into a snarling, which warn’t no fun. 
Prudence gusssed strawberries and cream were slick. Jonathan thought 
they warn’t go slick as Pru’s lips. ‘“ Now don’t!” said Pru, and she guy 


Jonathan's arm an involuntary hug. He wasa leetle startled, but thought | 


his farm wanted some female help to look arter the house. Pru knew 
how to make real good bread. ‘Now don’t,” said Pru. * If I should,”’ 
said Jonathan. ‘“ Now don’t,” said Pru. ‘“ Maybe you woulda’: "— 


and Jonathan shook all over, and Prudence replied, “‘ if you be coming | 


that game, you'd better tell feyther.’”’ ‘“ That's jist what I want,” said 
Jonathan, and in three Jonathan and Prudence were “ my old man” and 
*“my old woman.” 


Present ARMS 10 THE Duxe.—One of the heaviest of the heavy 
German soldiers had the duty of mounting guard at one of the ducal hunt- 
ing-seats ; and, not to perplex the poor fellow, one single notion, and no 


more, was rammed into his noddle, namely, that he must present arms | 


to the Duke, should his highness pass that way. He was then left to bis 
cogitations, which we hardly need say, were of that class describéd by 
Dibdin im bis song, who we are told, was “ thinking ef nothing at al).”’ 
Tired of this trarscendental monovony, the man had recourse to the uni- 
versal German solace—his sausage and his schnaps.—The better to en- 


joy these, he laid his firelock on the grass, and lolling against a tree, dis- | 


cussed his creature comforts with due voracity. While thus engaged, he 
saw an unpretending person approach, dressed in the common German 
hunting dress, a sort of green smock frock, leathers, and continuations. 

‘ Good appetite to you !’ said the new comer, ‘ What are you eating ?’ 
‘Guess,’ grufily answered the peasant soldier. ‘Oh! perhaps Rothwurst,’ 


said the Dake, (for the sportsman was no less a personage.) ‘ No, some- | 
thing better than that.’ ‘* Probably Leburwurst.’ ‘ No, something better | 


than that.’ ‘ Probably Muttwurst—Rothwurst, Leburwurst, and Mutt- 
wurst, may be called the positive, comparative, and superlative degrees 
of a German sausage.’ ‘Yes. And now you know all about my sau- 
sage, pray who are you.’ ‘ Guess,’ said the Duke. ‘Oh, perhaps you're 
ene of the Duke’s pages.’ ‘No, something better than that.’ ‘ Then 
you may be one of his aides-de-camp in disguise.’ ‘No, something bet- 
ter than that.’ ‘ Perhaps you're the Duke himself !"— Yes.’ ‘ Indeed, 
youare! Just hold my sausage a moment—for my orders are to present 
arms toyou!’ The Duke always related this anecdote with infinite 
glee. 


Farr Pray.—A western paper, speaking of the theory of astronomers, 
that the earth was to be destroyed by coming in contact with the sun, 
asks: ‘ How do they know but the sun may be destroyed by the earth ? 
Whe is going to give up before they fight? Let us have fair play, and 
old Sol may wish he hadn’t enlisted after all. Adam’s farm is not to be 
crowded out of sight so easy as some may suppose.’ 


Kean a Formivaste Riva to Jesner.—The late Andrew Ducrow, 
whose English was not of the most correct kind, once said—“ I never 
saw such an eye as Edmund Kean’s; he’d vaccinate a whole audience 
by just looking at them !”’ 

The same authority was wont to say, that he looked more te the plots 
of his pieees than the dialect (dialogue. ) 


The late George Lamb being congratulated by a friend upon his recent 
election fer Westminister, observed that it was scarcely a subject for 
congratelation, as the necessity for his attendance at the Howse might 
force him vo quit the Par. 

*T don’t apprehend that,” replied his friend; what is to prevent you 
being both House Lamb and Baa-Lamb. 


Batpness Removap.—A Freschwoman in London advertises that 
she can infallibly remove baldness! We can comprehend the possibility 
of restoring the hair; but how to remove i/s absence, which in other 
words, is to remove a bald head, or the bald portion of it, except by a 
process not uncommon in her own country, is not so easily to eonceive. 
That prowess is infallible. 
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‘Should old acquaintance be forgvt.—A_ gentleman after having 


bought a pair of geese of a countryman, in the Boston Market, at an ex- 


tra price, asked the seller why he was so unwilling to sell one alone. 
“Sir,”’ said he, “they have been constant companions jive and twenty 
years, and I could not think of parting them.” 


A backwoodsman about to encounter a bear in the forest, and distrust- 
ing his own strength a little, made the following prayer. ‘ Ob, Lord! 
here’s going to be one of the greatest bear fights you ever did see! Oh, 
Lord, it is to your interest to help me—but, if you can’t help me, for 
God’s sake lay low and don’t help the bear!” 

Deticate ConsoLatTion.—Favart wrote to a friend in London— 
* Buffon, the great naturalist, has just lost bis wife. He would be in- 


| consolable at the event, were it not for the pleasure he anticipates in dis- 


secting her. 
i 

Trae Way tuey Ros 1s Fraxce.—A short time since, a French 
lady of fashion, young, gay, and lovely, decided upon the purchase of a 
shawl. The “ Rue Richelieu”’ is celebrated for shops abounding with 
that sine qua non of a Paris belle, and thither the lady went, After, of 
course, along perplexity of choice, the one, which was charmant, deli. 
cieuz, and all that sort of thing, was chosen. Little, poor lady! did she 
dream how one from without was watching all her proceedings within! 
But to proceed—the choice being happily effected, the purchaser turned 
to the “‘ comptoir,” where, as usual, a well dressed woman sat as book- 
keeper and receiver-general. Scarcely had a billet de banque for five 
hundred francs been laid upon the desk, when a dashing, bearded, and 
moustached man entered, made direct to the lady, gave her a tremen- 
dous box of the ear, with the words, “ Et bien! Madame, je vous, ap- 
prehendrai d' acheter les chales sans permission de votre mari!” 
The lady fainted ; the man took up the billet de banque, put it into bis 
pocket, and, leoking unutterable things, departed The men, les Alles de 
boutique, the whole establishment hurried to the aid of the unfortunate 
wife: salts and smelling-bottles at Jength restored her to her senses ; 
with one accord a shower of pity fell upon the martyr, and of abuse upon 
the man. “Ah! Madame que je vous plains! c'est un barbare! un 
monstre! que je vous plains d'un tel mari!” “ Mon mari! ” ex- 
claimed the recovered, with all the energies of life, “il n'est pas mon 
| mari, ilest voleur!” The reaction was instant; all within the shop 
| ran into the street, and shouted “ Aw voleur! stop thief, stop thief!’’ 
much to the astenishment of many innocent pedestrians and countless 
sylphides, ‘ citadines,”” and other conveyances which chanced to be 
passing. The clever rogue had long since effected his escape with the 
calmness and dignity of an offended husband.— Cheltenham Looker-on. 

——— 
The following specimen of Irish wit, is from a recent English journal : 


The religious season of Lent is strictly observed by the Catholics of 
Ireland, which rigid abstinence, however, is fully atoned for by their 
feasting and merriment on the arrival of Easter. Having occasion one 
Easter Sunday merning to go a few miles out of Dublin, I engaged one 
of our hack cars, considered by our English brethren to be a machine of 
the most barbarous construction ever designed for the purpose of convey- 
ing any Christian body from ene place to another. These outlandish 
vebicles are, at times, nevertheless, particularly useful, and, indeed, 
comfortable, when “ shanks mare’’ becomes restive ; se at least the writer 
of this paragraph has often found them. Well, having been on the pre- 

| sent occasion safely laid down at my place of destination, on paying the 
driver, I observed to him, that ‘I supposed, after his long fasting he had 
at any rate, that morning made acapital breakfast?”’ ‘‘ Troth, then, sir, 
meself cant say that I have; for it was a two-eyed beefsteak that I had 
for my breakquest this blessed morning ; glory be to God!" “A two- 
eyed beefsteak !” said I ; ‘ what, in the name of all guod living, is that, 
for I never heard of such a thing before!” ‘‘ Not know what a two-eyed 
beefsteak is ! faix, sir, I’m surprised at your ignorance ; but I'll be afi 
illuminatin you; a two-eyed beefsteak, you see, sir, is no more or less nor 
| ared herring, and faix, afther such a breakfest, I'd like to be dhrink~ 
ing yer honor’s health.” 1 toek the hint, and handed him a trifle to get 
a dhrop of the erathur. 


i 

Evectro Lace.—A specimen was exhibited at the late exhibition of 
the Polytechnic Society, Cornwall, and is thus described in the report 
‘« Electro lace is made by stretching common net on a frame of stout cop- 
per wire, and then brushing it over with plumbago, until its surface has 
acquired an uniformly black colour. It is then connected with the nega- 
tive pole of a galvanic battery, and is subjected to the voltaic action, be- 
tween two plates of copper positively electrified, which cauaes it to be 
rapidly and effectually coated with metal, each thread being enciosed in 
a tube of copper. When it is desired that the sheets of lace be of large 
size (several feet square, for instance,) it will be necessary to divide the 
large frame by fine wires into squares of seven or eight inches, which, 
forming nuclei for the deposit of metal, enables the sheets to be made of 
any extent, and at the same time tends to strengthen the work. The 
nses of electro lace are similar to those of common wire gauze, but when 
silvered or gilt it forms a beautiful material for fancy work. 

ntillillicaieate 

Minornity.—A boy in Massachusetts got married, and upon sober se- 
cond thought, was sick of his bargain, and so married another wife, plea- 
ding that he was under age when he married the first time, and so not 
bound. But the Court decided differently ; sent him to jail for his crime, 
and compelled him to content himself with his first love. 
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Brother Jonathan. 


NUW-YORK, SATURDAY, DECEMBER 16, 1843. « | 


Persons desirous of having the Brother Jonathan /eft at their 
residences, can be supplied by the Carriers by leaving their ad- 
dress at the Office, 162 Nassau-street. 


rc 
To Apvertisers.—As the ‘ Brother Jonathan’ circulates exten- 


sively throughout the Union, independent of its immense City 
edition, it cannot fail to be an invaluable medium for advertise- 
ments. The Proprietors have therefore determined to devote a 


small space to this purpose, and as it must necessarily be very | 


limited, those who are desirous of availing themselves of the op- 
portunity now afforded should make early application at the 
Office, 162 Nassau-street. 

——— 

TRAVELLING AGENTS.—Mr. Henry M. Lewis, for Alabama, 
Tennessee and a part of Missouri. 

Mr. Israet E. James, for the South and Southwestern States and 
Florida, assisted by James K. Wuirrte, Wu. H. Wexp, O. H. P. 
Srem and Henry Pratt. 

Mr. C. W. James, for the Western States, Iowa and Wisconsin, as- 


sisted by Moses Meexer, James R. Smita, J. B. Numeureys, J. T. | 


Dent, G. H. Comstock and E. Y. Jenninas. 

Mr. Jous H. Wiytrersoruam, of Fredericktown, Ohio, is authorised 
to receive subscriptions for the Brother Jonathan. 

Messrs. W. H. and W. M. Wueever are authorized agents for the 


Brother Jonathan. They will travel through different parts of Tennes- | 
see, and also through the states of Alabama, Georgia, Mississippi, Ar- | 


kansas, and North and South Carolina. 

Mr. Joun N. Tutte, of Auburn, N. Y., is authorised to receive sub- 
scriptions for the Brother Jonathan. 
gan and other States. 


He will travel throughout Michi 


I 
Hic Lirz in New York, by Jonathan Slick, Es7.—These exceed- 


ingly bumorous writings, are now published, and can be obtained at our pub- | 


lishing office 162 Nassau street, and Wadleigh’s 459 Broadway, priee 124 
cents. We repeat what we have repeatedly said, that Jonathan is the 
“ rale grit” and no mistake—that his letters are the best things of the 
kind ever published, full of that dry quaint humor, so characteristic of 
the rea] Yankee, and poasessing withal—a beauty and faithfulness of de- 
scription, and occasional touches of pure poetry which prove the author 
to be, a person of no ordinaty telente. We shall be surprised if the 
work does not pass through several editions. 
snes atin 
RIGHTS OF WOMEN—ACKNOWLEDGED ! 

We do not say that we have lived long enough; because we have stil! 
something to do on earth—whic¥ we hope to accomplish, before we give 
up the ghost. But this we do say, that, die when we may, we shall not 
have lived in vain! There is a spirit now at work throughout this land, 
which must lead to the complete emancipation of our mothers and sis- 
ters and wives and daughters, before many years have gone by. 

The following is an abstract of a Bill now before the Legislature of 
Georgia, for the Protection of Married Women, which we are assured 
will pass, in at least as favorable a shape for them, as are the provisions 
now reported. 

The first section provides, that any married woman may become seized 
and possessed of property, real or personal ; by bequest or otherwise in 
her own name, and free from any control or interest in, to or by her hus- 


band—provided the same does not come to her, from her kusband after 
coverture. 


The second section provides, that property thus possessed, when a 


woman shall marry, it and its natural increase, shall continue in her as | 
her sole and seperate property, notwithstanding her coverture, to be ex- | 


empt from any liability for the debts or contracts of her husband 
The third section provides that when a woman shall during coverture, 


become entitled to property, by inheritance, or otherwise, such property | 


shall be hers subject to the same exemption, as in section the second. 
The fourth section, gives to the husband the control and management 
of all such property, and the receipts of the rents, profits and productions 


thereof, shall belong to and remain in him, for the use and support of | 


bimself, his wife, and their children together. But if at any time, the 


+ husband should improperly attempt to divert the use of said property 
| from the purposes above designated, this section provides the mode, in 
which, by application to the Superior Court, a trustee will be appointed, 
who shall prevent such misapplication of the property and see that the 
wife and children’s rights in it shall be properly protected. 

The fifth section provides, that, after the death of the wife, such pro- 
perty shall go to the children and her husband, jointly together, share 
and share alike, and on the death of the busband the whole shall go to 
and descend upon their children. But on the death of the busband the 
| wife surviving, the property shal] descend and go to berself and her chil- 

dren, jointly together, share and share alike—and in case either the hus- 
band or wife shall die leaving no child or children, then all such property 
shall be the survivor's. 
The sixth section points out the manner in which said property may be 
' sold or exchanged, when it is the mutual! desire of both husband and wife 
to do so. 
The seventh section directs in what manner suits to recover the posses 
| sion of such property shall be prosecuted. 
And the eighth section, repeals all laws milirating against the act. 
For the above synopsis of the Bill, we are indebted to the Georgia 


Journal—a bold, high spirited, reasonable and manly paper, which has 
been preparing the people of that fine State for the change in contem- 
plation, by a series of articles upon the subject—of which the following 
ia a fair sample. 


Tue Ricuts oy Marrizep Women.—Oar attention has been again 
directed to this very important subject by the introduction of a bill into 
the Legislature, by Mr. Grieve, one of our county representatives, en- 
titled ‘An Act for the protection and preservation of the rights and 
property of married women, and to previde a remedy for the recovery 
and sale of their property in certain cases.’’ Our readers well know, 

| that some months past we urged this subject upon their attention in a 
| series of articles. It bas pleased us, therefore, to perceive that it is now 
to be made a subject of serious attention by the Legislature, in the dif- 
ferent branches of which, arguments pro and con, wil be urged by its 
supporters and opponents. Light will no doubt be elicited in discussing 
it, and if the bill passes or is lost, it will be, we hope, after its merits 
have been fairly scrutinized by both branches of the Legislature. 

The lesson taught our people during a few years past is one that ought 
never to be forgotten, no matter how prosperous their condition may be 
| in future. History tells us in almost every line, that all nations of the 
earth, and all people, have their days of prosperity, and their days of 
| adversity, and it is, to say the least of it, unwise in any people to totally 
neglect in prospesperous times, making any preparation for days of ad- 
versity. But to come to the point, the experience of the past ought to 
teach us that the property of married women—property bequeathed them 
by a father who toiled in the fields, or in the workshops, to provide for 
his children—or property bequeathed them by some near and dear rele- 
tive or friend, who wished to provide for them—ought to be secured by 
the law, more strongly to them. We care not how prudent a partner for 
life the women has, that cannot prevent misfortunes from assailing him 
He may be honest. industrious temperate, and yet, frum some unforseen 
circumstance, his prospects are blasted ina moment. and to pay his con- 
tracts or the contracts of others, whose security he was, the property of 
another, and that other, a helpless female, with probably a large number 
of ehildren, is by the sheriff put upon the block and knocked off to the 
highest bidder. Who we here ask, has not witnessed just such a scene 
in the course of the last four years? What county in Georgia bas not 
| within its bounds some one or more unfortunate females, who have just 
such ataleto relate? It is a sad experince of life, and ought to be pro- 
| vided against. 

But we are met here by the opponents of this measure with argaments 
of weight. They admit all that we claim on the ground of humanity, 
but say the time has net yet arrived for such a measure. You are about 
to make a change in the order of things, suitable to an age and people 
far more enlightened than the present—a change, too, that will place 
woman in an attitude far more independent than they now are, and make 
the husband less so. While yo. add to the one, you detract from the 
| other, and to a certain extent make the husband dependant upoa the 
; wife. Some even go further, and say, that the woman ought to give her 
| property where she gives her heart, and that one who does not, ought tobe 

condemned forever to a state of single blessedness. Weil, we will admit 
| that there is matter for consideration in allthis. A change will, to some 
| extent, be made in the order of things, but surely not such a change as 








will alarm any one. A father, securing property to his daughter and 

her heirs is not, we apprehend, a very alarming matter; why, then, 

should it be so, if the law did that which which nine-tenths of the fathers 
in Georgia, who possess estates of any value, are doing and will do? 

What great and alarming change it will make, we really cannot see! 
| So far from it, we believe the change will be productive of great good. 
The age is sufficiently enlightened for the change. States not so old as 
Georgia have passed similar laws, and in Maryland, where such @ law 
was recently passed, it has been met with great favor by the people. 

The argument that women will, by the passage of such a law, be made 
more independent, and the husband less 80, we cannot appreciate. We 
cannot see wherein the busband is detracted from by a law of the State 
saying that bis wife’s property shall not be taken from her to pay his 
debts, or those whom he has been security for—nor can we see wherein 
he is detracted from, or made less the superior, when the same law gives 
to his management and control this same property, for him aud bis 
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family to enjuy the increase and yearly income thereof. The truth is, 
that no man should wish for more than this. No matter what a fond, 
confiding woman would do, the husband should be equally noble in heart, 
and reject any desire of bers, which, if carried out, might entail apon her 
and her children days of wantand misery. There may be a more correct 
view of this subject, but, if so, we must confess, it has escaped our 
notice. 

‘The frequency with which the property of women has been sold, in a 
few years past, to pay the centracts of the husband, has alarmed and 
satisfied many of the necessity of such a law. Its opponents may com- 
piain of its innovation upon long established usage—they may complain 
of its tendency to make the wife more independent, and the husband less 
so—but they will never be able to assign any good reason why property 
bequeathed to adaughter, bya father, should go to pay debls of which 
she knew nothing, had no agency in creating, and the payment of 
which, with her means, would reduce her and her children to beggary 
This has been done in hundreds of instances, and should no longer be 
tolerated by laws of the land. 


We like the Bill reported by Mr. Grieve, and offer him our hearty 
congratulations, in the name of all the married women of our country, as 
well as of all those who hope to be married, for the wisdom and foresight 
se has manifested in these provisions. 

But the good work does not stop with Georgia. North Carolina is 
waking up; anc the very State which but the other day was looked upon 
as more than half asleep, in all the great aod serious business of life— 
but which is now going ahead with all the anergy and sagacity of the 
North, superadded to the generous and lofty enthusiasm of the South, is 
breaking ground, we see, upon the Ricats of Women with a steadiness 
and earnestness worthy of all praise. 

The following from the Patriot, published in Greznssuron, North 
Carolina, will be greeted with many a hearty cheer. And the time is 
coming—nor can it be far off—when it will be remembered to the glory of 
every paper in the country, that has spuken out upon the subject. How 
ittle there was for encouragement in the beginning of this new Rerolu- 
ion—but Truru is mighty—and common sense Almighty in the cause of 
Truth. 

We arrogate nothing to ourselves—we claim nothing for the Brother 
Jonathan—nothing for the New World—in which journe! our glove was 
flung down for the first time, less then three years ago. We oaly ask to 
have it remembered—that they may not be discouraged hereafter. 

Tue Ricuts of Women.—The right of married women to hold pro 
perty not subject to the debts, &a., of their husbands, has so far met 
with consideration in the States of Tennessee and Georgia as to be made 
the subject of legislative action. This is better than the senseless and hypo- 
critieal gallantry, with which the weaker sex have ever been insulted 
since the foundations of civil society were laid. What the fate of the 
bills before the Legislatures of the States above mentioned may be, we 
are unable to tell. In Maryland such law bas been established, without 
any ill effects that we know of. In Louisiana a rule of the civil code 
has beea retained to the same effect, with the happiest consequences te 
society. 

Read an article on this subject from the Georgia Journal, copied into 
this week’s Patriot. 

The punishment and disgrace of inaocent and helpless women and 
children, by wresting their inheritance from their hands and their earn- 
ings from their mouths, to satisfy demands created by the misfortunes, or 
even the delinquencies and dishonesty, of their husband and father, we 
bave ever looked upon as highly discreditable to the humanity and 
justice of our cole. We have ever felt and expressed a warm solicitude 
for some legislative regulation in our own State which would better se- 
cure the protection of the tender and the telpless. Although some Shy- 
locks might fail to secure the “ pound of flesh’’ as ‘‘ nominated in the 
bond,” we contend that the “bond” should never be drawn so as to sub- 

ect the bosom of the wife to the painful penalty. We know some noble 
men, along whose paths prosperity has scattered her roses, and around 
whose hearths wealth has piled her luxuries, who are with us in this 
matter ;—and heaven hasten the day when public opinion shall be ripe 
for the gallant and merciful innovation upon our too rigid laws!—Greens- 


burgh Patriot. 
—_— 


ADDRESS AND Poem, before the Mercantile Library Association of 
Boston. October 3, 1843. 

We have to thank Mr. Kenrard, of Boston, for a copy of this capital 
address, and clever poem, which he would have been thanked for, long 
ago, but for an awkward accident. 

The Address, by Philip Hone, of yore, one of the best auctioneers we 
aver saw, a man of whom we, ourself, have bought goods by the bale 
and box, in other days—we look upon, and shal! appea! tehereafter, side 
by side with the day's of Hallock, and Sprague, and Roscoe, and Rogers, 
and Bowring, and some fifty more merchant princes, a8 a triumphant re- 
ply to all that canbe said against the wholesome and enlarging tendencies 








of trade. We honor such men. They are not ashamed of their calling 
—they are the Medici of two worlds—and their examples are a contem- 
plation for the Earth, full of encouragement and hope. 

The poem by George Lunt, would have been better—not if he had taken 
more—but if he had taken /ess pains with it. In that particular—or as 
our friend the Colonel would say—there’s where Oliver Goldsmith and 
me differ! more pains might have made that everlasting picture better 
perhaps—but less pains wou/d have made this animal of a poem better, 
we are quite sure. Still there is a free versification to recommend it— 
good music—and manly thought, wit! ere and there a flash ef the burn- 


ing ore. 
—?_ )— 


TO ALL WHOM IT MAY CONCERN! 


There are two editors of the Brother Jonathan—one (the senior editor) 
a believer in Animal Magnetism, and everything ¢/se, (properly sup- 
ported by evidence) ; the other, a believer in nothing that’s new er 
strange, whether supported by evidence or not! 

Now—we, the senior, hold that Elihu Burritt, is neither a simpleton, 
nor a visionary ; and we say that he is engaged in a good and serious 
work, which promises, we mean just what we say—which promises to 
enlarge our acquaintance with the Spiritual World, beyond all that was 
ever dreamed of by unbelievers. Of him, we have spoken as he deserves. 
Our junior, who will have his own way—right cr wrong (for which we like 
him all the better by the way—though we do wish he were oftener right!) 
has spoken of him as he does not deserve. 

Now suppose acase. A boy in New England makes-believe sleep, if you 
will—and makes-believe go to the Moon—when he makes-believe copy 
the alphabet of the moon. Well—this alphabet is preserved, a stranger 
gets possession of it, and writes to another magnetizer afar off—and begs 
him, when he gets a good subject and a good traveller, to send him to the 
moon, and find out if they have any language there, written or spoken ; 
but without communicating the alphabet mark you, or even hinting at the 
result of the boy's make-believe. Now—if another subject having nocom- 
nection with the first—the magnetizer himself who puts him to sleep, 
and questions him, not having seen the alphabet—makes-believe goto the 
moon; and finds inscriptions, monuments and wrtten characters, which 
he copies—and which characters, when compared with the others, agree 
with them, and with no other written language—we of the earth ever 
heard of—what then? Such a coincidence in deception would prove 
something. But what? Would it not be as wonderful, as the most 
wonderful things that Animal Magnetism has ever pretended to? Such, 
we are told, are the facts, by men of good character; cautious, cool and 
conscientious men. If so—Elihu Burritt may go ahead with safety. 

a 

A Caas Parer.—lIt is said that the ‘New York Standard” is to be 
revived, and placed under the control of John J. Mumford, to advocate 
the cause of General Cass for President. 

Jupae THompson, we regret to hear, is considered in a hopeless state. 
He is now in his 76th year. Speculation is already afloat as to his suc- 
cessor—we know of no one more worthy of the distincticn than Wm. 
Keat, Esq., who at present presides with so much ability over the Cir- 


cuit Court of this district. 
—— 

Americas Patsoners at Vas Dieman’s Lawn —At a public 
meeting of the citizens of Chester, Vermont, November 24, George 
Sutherland made an Address, and it was resolved that the President of 
the United States be respectfully requested to direct the diplomatic 
agent of our country at the Court of St. James, to ask of the British 
Government the release of the American citizens, now prisoners im the 
hands of that Government at Van Dieman’s Land, and that they be 
returned to their country and frienda. 

—————— 
“ We carved not a name, we ruised not a stone, 
But left bim alone in his glory.”’ 

In the graveyard at Winchester, Va., says a Southern paper, the tra- 
veller will find a grave overgrown with grass, without a stone or an 
inscription to preserve the ashes of its inbabitaot from insult.—Within 
this grave reposes the remains of the brave General Morgan, whose 
name ranks in the annals of the Revolution second only to that of Wash 


ington. 
ee 


Rossery ExtRaorDivary.—The Editorial office of the Evening Post 
was broken into and pillagedon Sunday. Thus the Post has been prac- 
ticed upon experimentally according to the “‘largest liberty’’ by some one 
whose ideas of “ equal rights” could not withstand the injustice of the 
Post having books, old papers, &c., as “ @ monopoly.” 






















































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


ARKIVAL OF THE ACADIA. 
FIFTEEN DAYS LATER FROM ENGLAND. 


The steam ship Acadia arrived at Boston on Wednesday afternoon 


bringing intelligence fifteen days later from Europe, which is not of an 
important eharacter, indeed little even of interest had transpired since 
the departure of the Caledonia. 


The affairs of Ireland comtinue in nearly the same state—the meetings 


of the Repeal Association continues, and the rent pours in weekly. 


Mr. O'Connell was called on to plead to the indictment on the 15th 
ult. He appeared, not to plead, however, but to show cause why the in- 
dictment should be quashed, because the witnesses were sworn before 
the grand jury only, whereas, by an Act of Parliament, 56 Geo. IIT. they 
shoald have been sworn in open Court. The question is so entirely one 
ef law, and the matter lies between the technical wording of two separate 
acts of parliament, that no opinion can be given of the result. Of course 
if Mr. O'Conneil’s objection is good, the proceedings on this indigtment 
would be at end. 

The latest accounts from Dublin state that the State prosecutions will, 
in all probability, be abandoned. 

O'Connell has issued another address to the people of Ireland, in 
which he urges, in the strongest language, and with repeated injunctions, 
the vital importance of maintaining the public tranquility. He says: 

** My advice, then, is this,—I wish | could make it a command,—that 
there be perfect peace, order, and tranquility in every parish ia Ireland ; 
that there shall mot be the smallest riot, tumult, or violence. 

“‘T want the most perfect quiet, peace, and tranquility, until all these 
trials ere over. No matter what the event of the prosecutions may be, 
Lam thoroughly convinced that in any event they will tend to facilitate 
the obtaining of repeal; provided only that the people preserve the con- 
dition of the most perfect tranquillity during those trials. It will be 
easy to preserve tranquility after those trials shall—as they ought—have 
terminated successfully for the unjustly accused, or however they may 
terminate. 

“ Nothing could possibly injure our cause before the court and jury half 
80 much as any occurrence of tumult, riot, or physical force of any kind 
whatsoever. 

“ If any body gives you advice contrary tu mine, believe me that he is 
an enemy of mine and uf yours. Arrest every such man and bring him 
before the police. 

“ But—attend to me—if there be during the trials the slightest out- 
break of violence in any parish, it will be my duty immediately to abandon 
the Repeal cause, and to forsake a people who at such a critical period 
as the present would not follow the advice I so earnestly give them.”’ 

Tt was rumored in Liverpool when the Acadia sailed, that O'Connell's 
health was giving wey, and that his physicians had udvised him to travel. 

At the town of Belturbet, county of Cavan, two companies of the rifles, 
attended by a magistrate, went out to patrol; and, about an hour after 
midnight, they came up with a considerable body of men armed with 
pikes and guns. They were challenged, and the answer given was a 
volley poured in upon the soldiers. The latter did not return the fire, 
being actuated by motives of humanity, but with fixed bayonets they 
rushed forward, when they arrested ten armed men; the rest fled in the 
obscurity of ihe night. 


The Dublin papers of November the 16ch say—Her Majesty’s steam 
ship Volcano, arrived in Kingstown harbor yesterday morning with six 
hundred cases of ball cartridge, and two light field pieces, with suitable 
ammunition. They wil] be conveyed tothe ordnance stores. 


The barrack master of Castlebar has received orders to get the barracks 
of Ballinarobe ready for the reception of cavalry. 


The Limerick Chronicle of yesterday says—The shop windows of a 
bookseller and stationer in a central part of this city are filled with pic- 
torial designs of the seige of Limerick, and the various conflicts on 
breach and rampart between the Williamite and Jacobite troops. This 
new and extraordinary spectacle may be truly deemed a sign of the times 
and it is needless to add that the spectacle draws a crowd of gazers from 
morning to night. Of the obvious tendency of such a display, in the un- 


settled state of the country, there can be no second opinion whatever. 


A seditious ballad singer, named Maurice O’Connell, was committed 
for trial by the magistrates of Limerick on Tuesday. 


His Holiness the Pope has directed that prayers be offered up every 
day, in the Pontifical Chapel, for the safety, long life, and snecess of Ire- 
land’s Liberator. 


Mr. O'Connell is about to retire to Derrynane Abbey for a month. 


The Anti-Corn Law League meets, everywhere, with great success. 
The league resolved to collect the sum of £100,000, and of thie amount 
©) ° . e 
£12,000 was collected in Manchester in one day. The League has met 
with another Parliamentary triumph in electing the member from Ken- 
dail, and a strong attemnt was to be made on the election in Salisbury, 
Which was to be held on the 22d of November 
A frightful revolution has taken place in Purjaub. 
The healih of the Prince of Wales was not good, and be was to be 
taken to Brighton for a residence of three or four weeks. 


The Queen has been pleased to appoint Richard Packenham, Esq, 
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now her Majesty’s minister plenipotentiary to the Mexican Republic, to 
be her Majesty’senvoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary to the 
United States of America. 

The Queen has been pleased to appoint Henry Lytton Bulwer, Esq., 
now secretary to her Majesty's embassy at Paris, to be her Majesty’s en. 
voy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary to the Queen ot Spain, 

Tue Inpian Maits.—The mails from India, China, &c., due by the 
Great Liverpool ; arrived at the post office, via Southampton. They 
were contained in 65 boxes, and the number of letters alone exceeded 
50,000. By great exertions the London portion of them were delivered 
in the course of the evening, The newspapers, however, unavoidably re- 
mained to be delivered next day. A great number of letters, washed 
ashore from the wreck of the Memnon, have been received by these 
mails : must of them have been distributed. Several, however, are so 
defaced by the sea water as to render their delivery impossibie. 


It was said that the iron steamer Great Britain would be sent from 
Bristol to London about Christmas, and that she will cross the Atlantic 
early in the Spring. 

The subscription to compensate Miss Harriet Martineau, for her refusal 
of a government pension bas been closed, and £1,348 remitted to that 
lady. 

Victor Hugo is, it is said, to be made a peer of France. 


A seizure of 4.000 lbs. of tobacco, concealed ina large warehouse at 
the east end of London, was made on the 17th of November. The par- 
ties implicated are said to be of a trade no way connected with tobacco, 
end are represeated as one of the first firms inthatcity. The principal, 
and all his servants, have been taken into custody. 


Since the light sovereigns have been called in, no less a number than 
600,000 have been forwarded from the Branch Bank of England, in New- 
castle, to the parent bank, London. The lose thus sustained in this 
neighborhood is no less than £40,000 being 4d. each on the 600,000 the 
charge made by the Branch Bank of England. 


The riots in Wales, though not entirely suppressed, have assumed a 
far legs formidable character. 


Parliament has been further prorogued to Tuesday, the 19th of Dec. 


The Duke of Nemours, son of the king of France, has arrived at Wind- 
sor, with his Duchess, on a visit to the Queen. The Duchess of Nemours 
is cousin to Prisce Albert. They were received with royal hospitality 
and magnificence. 

Dufl Green has been writing communications upon a commercial treaty 
between England and the United States, and in reply to Sydney Smith. 

RUSSIA. 

Government has made the police regulations respecting foreign travel- 
ling in Russia stili more strict. Every householder is subject to a fine of 
sixty copeks silver for every day that he neglects to inform the Prussia 
police of the arrival or departure of any lodger. 

At Koblenz, orders have been received from Berlin to employ double 
the number of workmen on the repairs and improvements of the Royal 
Palace, during the whole winter, so that the works will be completed in 
the beginning of May next, when his Majesty is expected here, for the 
purpose of receiving here, and at the Castle of Stolzeufels, the promised 
visit of Queen Victoria and his Royal godson. 

TURKEY. 

ConsTANTINOPLE, Oct. 17.—THe Late Commodore Porter.— 
The exhumation oi the late Commodore Port took place on Saturday 
the 14th instant. The United States brig Truxten on that morning left 
Zophane, accompanied by a steamer engaged for the occasion, for St. 
Stephens, the place where the remains of the late Commodore were laid. 
Amongst the company who were on buard, to pay the lest honors to ihe 
deceased, were almost all the foreign representatives of the Courts of 
Europe,—the officers of the steamers and ships of war in port, and the 
Americans resident in the capital. Arrived atSt. Stephens, no time was 
lost in proceeding to the grave, and the melancholy ceremony of exhuma- 
tion was speedily performed. The cap and sword of deceased, over 
which the American flag was thrown, being placed on the coffin, the 
processicn moved slowly tothe beach. The Internuncio of Austria,—the 
Ministers‘of Spain and Sardinia, and the Belgian, Swedish, and Neapo- 
litan Charges d’ Affaires, held the pall. The Truxton and steamer car- 
ried their flags half-mast high—the former firing minute-guns, and on her 
return to Zophane, she fired seventeen guns as a salute, which were re- 
turned by H.M. steamer Devastation; and, withcut coming toan anchor, 
she proceeded on her homeward voyage. It is not a little singular that 
the deceased commodere served as a midshipman on board the brig that 
is now conducting his remains to his native country. 

INDIA. 

The Bombay Times mentions the liberatlon of 7600 Christian slaves 
from galling bondange, at the intercession of Captain Harris, late ambas- 
sador to Abyssinia; whilst hundreds of doomed Pagan prisoners, taken 
in the bloody forays witnessed by the British embassy, were set at large. 


GREECE. 
A letter in the Aug-burg Gazette, dated “ Frontiers of Poland, 25:h 
Oc: ober,” says—" I can now announce to you, without the fear of con- 


tradiction, that the Emperor Nicholas has formally expressed his dis- 
pleasure at the Greek revolution; and that he has deprived M. Katakezi 
(the Russian minisier) of his situation, and ordered that bis conduct im 
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baving manifested too lively a sympathy in the new order of things, be | benefit, the theatre was so crowded in every part, that, at an early hour 


submitted to a court of inquiry. Ic is added thar the troops concentra- 
ted at Kiew be directed to march to the Pruth.’”’ The Monitieur Pari- 
sien adds, that a Commissioner Extraordinary has been sent to Athens 
with a protest against the revolution. It is also eaid that the King of 
Prussia has recalled his representative. 
SWEDEN. 

The town of Wexoe, in Sweden—which was scarcely yet rebuilt after 
the dreadful conflagration of 1833—has again been completely destroyed 
by fire. Fourteen hundred families bad lost their all, and were without 


shelter. The King, upon being informed of the disaster, had immedi- | 


ately despatched one of his aides-de.camp, with $30,000 from his pri- 
vate purse, and promise of farther relief. 


Comuerciat Summarny.—The Cotton market during the last few 
days baa been comparatively inactive. Tne week opened rather briskly, 
and a large amount of business was transacted on Monday, at an ad- 
vance, in some instances, of an eighth, in others, of a farthing per pound 
on the prices of the preceding week. The following day the demand 
subsided, and since then the market has been dull. Tine Hibernia, which 
arrived on Tuesday, brought very contradictory accounts of the new crops, 
but the belief here is, that it will be littie short of two millions of bales 
—a crop which will keep prices at their present level for am indefinite 
period. 


The grain market is firm. The market yesterday, as regards the gen- | 


eral qualities of English and duty paid foreign wheat, maintained former 
rates, and Irish, the principal object of attraction, moved off at an ad- 
vance of 1d. to 24. the 70 lbs. A few parcels of wheat, coastwise and 


from Canada, have arrived during the week, and the impression is, that | 
a large supply, whenever needed, at remunerating rates, will be forth- | 


coming from the most extensive of our North American colonies—Canada. 


Current Paices or Cotton 1x Liverpoot, Nov. 10, 1843.—Upland, 
inferior, 441; middling, 434: fair, 551; good fair, 5§4; good and choice 


in the evening, notices were posted at the doors stating that no more 
tickets could be issued. 


D. Hatton, well-known pianist and composer, is gone to Vienna to 
| superintend the bringing out of his new opera, ‘‘ Pascal Bruuo,” whioh 


| has been recommended to the manager by Srandigl, who will sustaia e 


conspicuols part in it. 

The season at the Bath Theatre has commenced under favourable 
auspices, “‘ Othello,” “* The Hunchback,” ** The Honeymoon,” &c., have 
been represented during the past week with success; the principal per- 
formers being the late members of Covent-garden Theatre. 


| Mr. Webster and Madame Celeste are engaging a most efficient 
| dramatic and ballet company for the Liverpool Theatre Roval, which 
| opens under their management shortly. Mr. Buckstone and Mr. Striek- 
| land, with Mrs. Glever and other principal artists of the Haymarket, 
will appear there immediately after Christmas. 

Mr. Webster has engaged Mrs. Nisbett for the remainder of the pre- 
sent season, and for the following cne also, at the Haymarket Theatre. 
Madame Vestris and Mr. Charles Mathews cannot appear in any ether 
London theatre than the Haymarket for the next three years, 


‘The father ef Fanny and Teresa Ellsler died a short time since at 
Vienna. He belongs to the period when Prince Esterhazy was the 
Mecenas of great musicians. M. Elssier was his copyist; and copied 
for him almost all the works of Juseph Haydn. 


Miss Birch has made a most successful debut at Leipsic, at a concert 
on the 2d inst, under the direction of Mendelssohn. The audience com- 
prised the most distinguished professors and amateurs of that musical 
| city, who were loud in their applause. She has since received flattering 
marks of attention from several distingu‘shed personages, among others 
the Grand Duchess Helen of Russia. Miss Birch promises to make as 
good a figure on the continent as Mrs. Shaw and Miss Novello have done. 


641; New Orleans (infer. Tenn.) 44; inferior, 431; middling, 43; fair, | 


5313 good fair, 64; good, 7d; very choice gia marks, $4. Movile, in- 
ferior, 441; middling, 434; fair, 54; good fair, 531; good and prime, 
63d. Sea [sland, stained and saw ginn’d, 5 a 101; inferior, 10 a 114; 


middling, 11 a 124; fair clean, not fine, 12 a 134; good clean and rather 
fine, 13 a 15d; fine and clean, 15 a 24d. 
DRAMATIC AMD MUSICAL CHIT CHAT. 

Covent Garden Theatre is closed again, and it is presumed finally, so 
far as Mr. Wallack is concerned. The French juveniles are off to the 
St. James’s. Mrs. Nisbett to the Haymarket, and the rest of the com- 
pany scattered in different directions. The blow was given on Saturday 
the 4th ult., in the shape of an execution—=so it is said. 

Deury Lane is doing well. The Lady of the Lake, with Mrs. Alfred 
Shaw as Malcom kas been highly attractive. 


Mr. and Mrs. Charles Kean are expected to appear for a limited | 


number of nights after Christmas. New operas, by Benedict, conductor 
ef music, and by Balfe, have been accepted by the management. 

At the Adelphi a new piece has been produced, called ‘ The Bohe 
miang, or the Rogues of Paris.’ 

The Bath theatre is open, under the management of Mr. Hooper, 
with Anderson, Phelps, Mrs, Warner the Keeleys, Fanay Ternan, 
Messrs. Hoskins, Wigan, Balls, Corrie, &c., in addition to the usual 
company. 


The Wizard of the North, Anderson, is at Blackburn, as also are Van | 


Amburgh and his animals. Carter, the Lion King is at Bolton. 

Vestris and Chas. Metthews have left the Haymarket. 

Mons. Julien is giving a series of Concerts at the English Opera House. 

It is said that Mr. Macready will open this theatre forthe performance 
of the regular drama, on his return from the United States. 

The CoLosseum, in the Regent’s Park, for which Mr. Braham paid 
£40,000, was recently sold, for £22,500, to a Mr. Montague, and Stan- 
field the senic artist, jand Mr. Bradwell, the mechanist, of Covent Gar- 
den Theatre—whose proposed alterations and improvements are said to 
be immense, and will oceupy nearly twelve months in the completion. 


The grand object is the pictorial scenery which is to replace the picture | 


of London. Stanfield has made a journey to Italy purposely to obtain 
additional knowledge, to give effect to his stupendous picture. 

Mr. Duruset the singer, is dead. 

Mrs. Wood has appeared again at the Dublin Theatre, previous to her 
final adieu te the stage, in the character of Amina. 

Hamilton Braham, second son of the mighty vocalist, has appeared 
with immense eclat at the Hanover-square rooms, London. His bass is 
eonsidered equal to that of Fornasari. At his father’s last Concert, a 
young pianist of great promise named Buddens, made a very successful 
appearance. 


Mi’ lle Taglioni is at present at Stockholm. Qn the occasion of her 


A great theatre is about to be erected at Brussels, in which the ma- 
chinery of the scenes and decorations is to be moved by steam, with little 
or no aid from manual labour. A brilliant chandelier in the roof, and 
girandoles before the first boxes, are to be the only lights in the house. 
The gradations of day and. night, the effects of storm, moonlight, confla- 
gration—-even the movement of the clouds—are to be effected by optical 
iilusions and the various combinations and contrivances of the ingenious 
mechanic —Gazetle Musicale. 


There are few things which sourd more odd, or tend more to make 
one think of the changes in the state of human affairs, than the theatrical 
gossip of Algiers, which we now find in every French journal. A place, 
once obscurely figured in our imagination as the stronghold of a Moorish 
despot and the dungeon of Christian captives, the scene of many a tale of 
horror and wild romance, is now associated with all the familiar chit- 
chat of the Parisian boulevards, the debuts of actors and singers, the 
strictures of critics, and the applause of crowded theatres. Notwith- 
| standing their almost daily occurrence, we can hardly as yet accustom 
| ourselves to such notices as the following:— 

A.otgers —Tre young vocalist whose favourable debut we have al- 
ready announced Madame Adolphe Berton. goes on with increasing suc- 
cess. She has appeared in the Domino Noir and in the Concert a la 
Cour. In the second representation of the former piece, she overcame 
the emotion which had injured the developement of her pure, sonorous, 
and flexible voice. Inthe Concert a la Cour, after an indisposition 
which gave reason to apprehend a long retirement from the stage, she 
reappeared, handsomer and more interesting than ever. Beside the 
music of the piece, she sang an air from Robert le Diable, with a talent 
which promises to place her in the highest rank of the profession. To 
say that her success has been complete, would be insufficient: we must 
not pass unnoticedithe transporta of the whole audience, calling with en- 
thusiasm for their favorite singer. Madame Berton presented herself 
with a modesty and reserve which contributed not a little to increase the 
eclat of her appearance.” 


Amongst the musical news from Paris in the Athenwum, we find men- 
tioned the approaching debut, at Milan, of a Signora Caterina Delei, 
pupil of Pasta. If this be our own Miss Delcy, we hope that the return 
tome of a third English prima donna is not far distant. Miss Deley,we 
believe, is a daughter or niece of Rophino Lacy. 


Mr. and Mre. Charles Kean have been unusually successful at the 
Brighton Theatre during the last furtnight. At the expiration of their 
Brighton engagement they proceed to Dublin. 


Carlotta Grisi and Mons. Petipa have taken their departure for Paris. 
Their engagement has been the most profitable to the lessee since the 
| season of ** The Jewess.” On Thursday night 1 020 persons paid to the 
pit, many of whom, from the impossibility of finding room, paid the dif- 
terence to the boxes. 





The Melodists Ciub is to resume its convivial meetings (which are 
among the most agreeable ré unions in London) on the 30th inst. 


Tue Catcu Cius.—His Majesty the King of Hanover has signified 
| to the Duke of Beaufort that be will give a prize of £50 next season for 
& vocal composition, by the professional members of the Noblemen and 
Gentlemen's Catch aad Glee Club, of which His Majesty is a member 
| and a staunch supporter. 


| The opening of the Italian Opera at St. Petersburg has been deferred 
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through the indisposition of Rubini and Tamburini. Madame Viardot 
Garcia is to make her debut in the “ Barbiére de Seviglia.’ 


The celebrated tenor Moriani, after having terminated a highly suCccess- 
fel engagement at Pesth, is arrived at Vienna, where he 


will 
few weeks, and then return to Dresden. 


remain @ 


The celebrated German singer, Mile. Ungher, has arrived at Paris. 


The new comic opera which has been put in rehearsal at Les Italiens, 


at Paris, is composed by Signor Persiani, husband to our favourite 
chanteuse. 


‘‘ Belisario” and “Anna Bolena” have been given at the San Carlo, 
at Lisbon. Madame Rossi-Caccia made ber debut inthe latter opera, 


aud was bighly successful. Miss Maywood, an English young lady, is 
the principal danseuse at that establishment. 


A new opera, from the prolific pen of Mons. Scribe, music by Adolph 
Adam, has been put in redearsal at the Opera Comique. 


It is entitied 
* Cagliostro.” 


The principal parts are assigned to Mesdames Thillun, 
Pothier, Boulongere; Messrs. Chollet, Mocker, Gerard, and Henri. 


i 


SECRETARIES REPORTS. 


Secretories, which we find arranged to our hand by our daily contempo- 
ries, and therefore borrow to some extent from their columns. 


Report or tHe Postmaster Generat.—The annual expenditures 
of the Department during the last two years have been met by the re- 


ceipts. The amount of annual transportation of the mail, it is ascertain- 
ed, on the 30th June, 1842, 


was $3 110783. 

The amount of annual transportation on the 60:h of June, 1843, was 
35,252 805 miles: the cost of which was $2,976,284 

It will be observed, that the cost of transportation for the last year 
was less by $154,499 than it was for the previous year, whilst the trans- 
portation throughout the year was greater by 416 814 miles. 

The number of post offices supplied in 1842, was 13,733: and the 
number supplied in 1842 was 13,814. 

To accommodate the service to the extension of population, reductions 
in the service in some sections, and an extension or increase in other 
portions of the Union, were rendered necessary. 

The aggregate of the reduetions was $134,253, and the amount of ad- 


ditional and new service was $98,555. 


was 34 835.991 miles: the cost of which 


} 


For similar reasons it became necessary to discontinue, in the year 
preceding Ist July, 1843, 400 Post Offices, and to establish, during the 
same period, 481. 

The total oxpenditures of the Department for the fiscal year ending 
the 30:h June, 1842, as stated in the report of this Department to the 
House of Representatives, under date of the 28:h February, 1843, were 
$4,375,370 42. In this amount was included $392,664 51 for debts 
paid out of the special appropriation at the extra session’ 

The total expenditure of the service for the year ending 30th June 
1848, were $4,374,714 75, including paymeats on account of debts due 
by the Department, for which the appropriation above was made. 

The amount of gross revenue for the year ending the 30th June, 1841, 
as stated in my annual report of 2d December, 1842, was $4,379,317 78. 
That of 1842 was $4516 246 13. 

The revenue of 1843, so far as the returns exhibit the amount for the 
year ending 30:h June, is $4,295,925 43. 

Every possible care has been used to prevent irregularities in the mails. 

Difhculties in making contracts with the Railroad Companies still | 
continue. 


c Tke case of Adams & Co. will not be carried up to the U. S. Supreme 
ourt. 

The right of the Government to restrain private expresses, and the 
Post Officé regulations, are discussed at length. 


A reduction of postage is recommended if the Department can sus- 
tain itself. 


The English Post Office system is explained in full. 

The Department is in favor of charging only newspaper postage on 
periodicals, price currents, &c. 

The franking privilege is recommended to the notice of Congress for | 


restriction, and to its wisdom the subject of the reduction of postage is 
committed. 


On the whole, it is an able report. 


Rerort of tas Szcretary or Wan.—The report is somewhat 
long, and it is impossible to find room at present for more than a sum- 
mary of its contents. It states that the regular army consists of more 
than 716 commissioned officers, 17 military storekeepers, and 7,590 en- 
listed mon, (non-commissioned officers, artificers, musicians, and _pri- | 
vates of dragoons, artillery, infantry, and riflemen, ) 40 sergeants, and 250 | 
enlisted men of ordnance, making an aggregate of & 613 | 

The Unien is divided into nine military districts, and Gen. Scott has 
the immediate command of the whole army, Tie Adjutant General 
Quartermaster General, Commissary General, and Surgeon General, are | 
stationed at Washington. There are four bureaux—the Engineer's, the | 
Topograpter’s, the Ordnance, and the Persion bureaus 

The Commissioner of Indian affairs bas charge of the relations be- 
tween the United Sates and the Indian tribes. 

The Secretary recommends the remoun'ing of the Second Regiment of 
Dragoons. Some further provision is asked for to prevent duelling in the 


! army, although it is very much fallen into d 


| 

| 

We present below in a condensed form, the reports of the diflerent 
| 


JONATHAN. 


— 
use. The troops have been 
withdrawn from Maine, and many of them from Florida. 

The estimates for the year fall short $90,668 from those of last year. 
All the subordinate departments are well administered. The Engineer 
Surea recommends the prosecution of the military works of Staten Island 
and other places, and the continuation of the Cumberland road 
West Point is in good condition. A corps of Sappers and miners is 
deemed expedient 

The trade of the Lake is estimated at one hundred millions of dollars 
per annum. 

The St. Mary Canal, 


to unite Lakes Huron and Superior, ie deemed 
important, particularly 


since the United States have obtained possession 
of the copper mines. A National Foundry is recommended for making 
cannon. The United States Armories are in good condition. The 
Indian tribes are peaceful in the main. A revision of the system of 
Indian annuities is thought expedient. 

There are now 2!,064 revolutiosary pensioners, including the widows 
of soldiers. 

There are also 2,720 invalided pensioners. 

A large number of claims against the government have been settled. 

New fire-proof buildings for the war department are considered neces- 
sary. These are the most important parts of the report. 


Report oF THE SecrEtaRy oF THE Navy —The Report of the Secre- 
tary of the Navy contains a ful] statement of all thathas transpired in that 
Department, during the year, most of which has from time to time beer 
made known to the public through the press. We have made the follow- 
ing abstract, which contains all that is important : 

The following table shows the present strength of our Navy : 

Vessels. Guns. 

SO Hoc dcne occ. ID 
9 ships of the line....90 each 
1 rAze@.. 220. wee 62 
12 frigates..........- 
err 
2 frigates of .........42 “ 


Vessels. Gurs. 
1] 1 st class vessels of war 24 each 
3 gun sloops.......----.22 

5 gun eloope...scccces: 016 e 

2 sloops for store ships.. 6 “* 
11 brigs and schooners....10 “ 

3 do store ships......--.10 “ 

“ There are also 4 first class sloops ready for launching. Besides 
these there are “ the steamship Mississippi of 12 guns, the Fulton of £ 
guns, the Princeton (Erricson’s proreller) of 12 guns, the Union of 4 
guns, (with Hunter’s submerged wheels,) the Poinsert of 2 guns, and an 
iron steamer, the Michigan, of 8 guns, nearly ready to launch on Lake 
Erie. There are likewise four smal! schooners employed as packets or 
receiving vessels.’’ Total, including vessels of various descriptions, 7" 

The Washington, 90 guns, bas been broken up. The ship Franklin 
and razee Independence are to be repaired at Chasleston. The Consti- 
pation also at Norfolk, and the sloop of war Yorktown at New York, are 
undergoing repairs. Brig Dolphin is awaiting repairs at Norfolk. 

The cruising ground of the Home Squedron extends from the Banks o! 
Newfoundland to the river Amazon, taking in the Gulf of Mexico and 
the Carribean Sea—that of the Meditterranean Squadron in the Mediter- 
ranean Sea—that of the Brazil Squadron extends from the mouth of the 
River Amazon to Cape Horn, and the east along the Equator to the south 
western boundary of the African station, Cape Negro; thence down the 
coast to the Cape of Good Hope. 

The Pacific Squadron cruises along the whole west coast of America, 
and ve tward from Cape Horn to west longitude, and s: uthward between 
those meridans. 

The cruising ground of the African Squadron extends from the Ma- 
deira and Canary Islands to the Bight of Biafra, and west from the coast 
of Africa to the thirtieth degree of lungitude. 


ro 4 


The experiments of the war steamers Union and Princeion have been 
highly satisfactory to the Department. Improvements have been made 
in the Navy Yards at, Portsmouth, N. H., Charleston and Gosport ; and 
others are proposed in the different yards during the year. 

“For the service of 
force is proposed : 

“For the Home Squadron, three frigates, six sloops, two steamers, and 
five brigs and schooners; making in all sixteen vessels, For the Medi- 
terrenean, three frigates, four sloops, one brig, and one store ship—nine 
vessals. For the coast of Africa, four sloops, two brigs or schooners and 
one store ship—seven vessels. For the const of Brazil, two frigates, 
three sloops, one brig and one store ship—seven ves-el'. For the Pa: ific 
three frigaies, four sloops, two brigs or schooners and one store ship— 
ten veasels. Four the East Indies, two frigates, two sloops, one brig and 
one store-ship—six vesvels. For the Lakes, one steamer. For special 
service, the steamers Mississippi, Princeton and Union, and the small 
iron steamer now building at the Yard, Washington. 
seems to be called for to afford adequate pro 
tection to our national interests em arked in our increased and grow- 
jog commerce on the distant stations. The force proposed to be added 
to the Home Squadron, the cruising ground of which extends from New- 
foundiand to the river Amazon in South America, seems to be necessary 
in guarding o shores, in protecting the immense capital employed 
rade along our wi se’-board, from the St. Croix te 
the Sabine, and in giving countenance and assistance to our foreign com- 
merce with the West Indie Islands, and with the ports on the American 
Continent.”’ 


Tae proviso passed August 4th, 1841, limiting the number of officers 


the next year, the employment of the followiag 


“This increased force 


r own 


nN the coasting ! ole 
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ie recommended to be repealed, except as it regards Midshipmen—the 
present numter being considered insufficient. 

~ It is recommended to modify the law so that medical officers in the 
service may be entitled to rank like other officers, according to their 
worth. 


“Commander Wilkes, with the officers under him, has been assiduous- 
ly engaged in preparing the Hydrographical results of the Exploring Ex- 
pedition for publication. Before the end of the year, forty plates or 
charts will be ready for publication, comprising upwards of seventy 
general and local surveys of the groups and islands of the Pacific, Many 
more are ready to be given out to engrave. 

“Commander Wilkes reports that the Narrative preparing by him, um- 
der the authority of Congress, will be ready for the press previous to 
March next." 


A special act of legislation is required to legalize the application of 
the $15,000, contained in the appropriation for the contingent expense ; 
to the building of a Depot for Charts and Instruments. This building is 
also adapted for an Observatory, and great interest has been manifested 
ia it by scientific men abroad, and “great liberality of feeling expressed 
towards the officer sent to purchase instruments,” through whom many 
valuable books have been presented to the library.” 


——— ES 
CONGRESSIONAL PROCEEDINGS. 


December 6. 

Senate. Nothing of importance transpired. 

Houss. A long discussion took place, upon the motion of Mr. Bar- 
aard of N. Y ,to amend the journal of Monday, by entering his protest 
(alluded to last week,) the subject was ultimately postponed. 

The house then proceeded to the election of Clerk, viva voce. 


Two candidates were nominated—Matthew St. Clair Clarke, of D. C. 
by a Vance of Ohiv, and Mr. McNulty of Ohio, by one of his 
friends. 

Members having voted the tellers declared the result of the first ballot 
to be as follows : 

Whole number of votes, 190 ; necessary to a choise, 96. 

Of which Mr. McNulty received 124. 

And Mr. Matthew St. Clair Clarke 66. 

So Mr. McNulty, having received a majority of all the votes polled, 
was declared to be duly elected Clerk of the House. 

Mr. McNulty was conducted to the Clerk’s table by Matthew St Clair 
Clarke, Esq., and the oath of office was administered by the Speaker. 

Tue Fine’ Mr. C. J. Ingersoll, in pursuance of notice heretofore 
given, asked and obtained leave to introduce a bill to refund the fine im- 
posed on General Andrew Jackson. 

The bill was read twice by its title ; 

And Mr. C. J. Ingersoll moved that it be referred to a Committee of 
the whole House, made the order of the day for to-morrow, and that it 
be printed, which motion prevailed. 

December 7th. 

The session in the Senate was unusually brief Mr. Choate, of Massa- 
chusetts, and Mr. Huger, of South Carolina, appeared this morning—the 
latter having been elected to fill the unexpired term of Mr. Calhoun, was 
duly qualified, and took his seat. 

In the House, the memorial of Mr. Goggin was presented, contesting 
the seat of Mr. Gilmer—and also that of Mr. Botts, contesting the seat 
of Mr. Jones, the Speaker elect. 

Mr. Gilner’s motion to separate the public printing from the public 
press was lost by a vote of 124 to 50, and also that of Mr. Dickey, that 
it should be executed by contract. 

The House then proceeded to vote viva voce for printer, when there 
appeared for Blair & Rives 124, for Gales & Seaton 62, for Jacob Gi- 
deon 1, The vote was then taken in the same manner for Sergeant-at- 
Arms, and there appeared tor Mr. Hugh Lane 123, and for Mr. Town- 
send 56. 

The firat official act of the Clerk was to dismiss Samuel Burche, the 
former assistant clerk, and appoint in his place B. D. French. 

The House then voted viva voce for Doorkeeper, when there appeared 
for Mr. Dew 125, and for Mr. Follanshee 56. 

Mr. Adams asked and obtained leave to offer a resolution providing 
for the appointment by Congress of two chaplains of different denomina- 
tions, who should interchange weekly. 

The resolution was adupted. 

And, at a very late hour, the House adjourned to Monday. 

December 11. 

Tue Senate. —The standing committees were announced. 

The resolution from the House for the election of Chaplains was re- 
ceiyed, and, having been agreed to, the Senate proceeded to the election. 

Rev. Septimus Tuston (former Chaplain for several sessions) receiving 
37 votes to 4 scattering was declared elected. . 

Elections of door-keeper, Secretary, &c., were also held. Asbury 
Dickens, Esq, (present Secretary) received 47 votes and was re-elected, 

Edward Dyer, Esq. (present incumbent) was elected Serjeant-at-Arms 
by 39 votes, and Robert Beale re-elected Assistant Serjeant and Door- 
Keeper by 24 votes, to Robert E. Horne, 23. The Senate adjourned. 
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In the House a long Ciscussion took place, relating to the protest of 
Mr. Barnard, which resulted in that document being struck from the 
Journal, and forbidding the clerk to insert it ia the proceedings of that 


day. 

The committee of elections was anaounced. 

plane = Re 

Gems or Evropeas Art. R. Martin & Ce., 26, John-etreet. 
This magnificent work is without exception the most beautiful thing we 
have ever set eyes on. The second number, now before us, contains 
three plates, with the imprint, all most exquisite specimens, interesting 
in subject, and faultless in style of execution. The infant St. John is 
from a painting by Murillo, and engraved by L. Stocks. The figure of 
the infant saint is in the foreground—a calm-faced child, with those large, 
melancholy eyes that one dreams of after listening to a strain of sad 
music. He is caressing a lamb, whose milk-white face is laid lovingly 
to the cheek of the lovely child—his little hands are buried in the wool, 
and the pretty animal has flung one delicate hoof over his arm, as if 
trying to clamber to his bosem. The woods around are shadowy, and 
the light falls with strong effect on the child and his lamb, while the 
sunshine seems struggling through the cluuds overhead. Nothing cam be 
more artistially managed than the lights and shadows of this gem of the 
Gems. The engraving is accompanied by a biography of the artist from 
whose painting in the National Gallery it was taken. 

Now comes “ The Marriage of the Virgin,” from a pictare in the Gal- 
lery of the Louvre, by Carl Vanloo, and engraved by H. Robinson. This 
is also beautifully finished. Nothing can be more chaste and lovely than 
the expression of the virgin’s face—her eyelids droop, and a heavenly calm 
pervades every feature. One hand is half concealed in the drapery which 
cevers her bosom, and the other is held forth by the High Priest, while 
Joseph produces the ring which is to make ber a bride. Everything is 
natural and in keeping. A few roses have fallen on the steps of the altar, 
between the kneeling pair; and Joseph seems intensely cecupied im his 
effort to put the ring on the slender hand, which the High Priest is 
stooping down from his place at the altar, to support in his own palm. 
If there is anything to cavil at in the engraving, it is the age and seme- 
what commonplace features of Joseph—but this is a trait of the painting 
from which it is taken. The face of the High Priest is remarkably 
pewerful in its expression. 

The last of the present collection is perhaps, after a thorough examina 
tion, the most pleasing of any—it is ‘‘ The Fountain,” from a painting by 
Zuccarelli, and engraved by J. C. Bentley. It is a sweet pastoral scene 
—the slope of a sunny hill side, over which a farmer is driving his flocks 
to water. The fountain stands in a rocky hollow, and the waters wash- 
ing over its huge basin, form the stream where a few sheep from the 
farmers’ flock are stooping to drink. A huge and thirfty tree overshadows 
the basin, and in its shadow, sitting upon a stone, and with one foot in 
the water, is a young rustic, looking eagerly after the coquettish girl, 
who has fillec her pitcher, and with the wind sweeping the garments 
from her fine ankles is crossing up the brow of the hill. It is altogether 
a beautiful rustic group—the peasants wife with her child sits on horse- 
back on the top of the bill, gazing quietly at her husband as he urges his 
flocks forward. The rustic swain, the pretty girl bearing away 
her pitcher, and looking roguishly over her shoulder at her admirer. 
The light upon the hill—the water trickling over the fountain and down 
through the little rocky chaanel it has wern in the hollow, are full of 
nature, and the tree so heavy with foliage and warm with light, you cam 
almost hear the wind rustling among the leaves as they turn their greea- 
est edges to the sun. The effect is perfectly beautiful—altogether this ea- 

graving is one to gase at, study over, and become euthusiastic about by 
degrees, for like all perfect things, you cannot feel its entire excelleace 
at the first glance. Once thoroughly acquainted with an engraving like 
this, and it haants your memory forever. R. Martin & Co., 26 Johm 
street, are the American publishers of this great work. 
—oinecstiiliiaiins 

Hort vs. Curtis.—Ex-Collector Hoyt sued the present Collector 
Curtis, in the U S. Court, on Monday, to recover $1799 and interest, 
being one-half per cent on donds, unmatured at the time Mr. Hoyt 
resigned, and collected, when at maturity, by Mr. Curtis. The Court 
charged the Jury, that be had no shadow of a claim beyond the salary of 
$4 000, and the verdict was consequently for the defendant. The money 
| is withheld by order of the Government, whose debtor to 4 large amount 

| Mr, Hoyt is said to be. 
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POST-OFFICE REF ORM. | They have extended to Canada and to British America as well as to 
We commend the following address written by Park Benjamin, Esq., | 0"! North-Eastern, Western, South-Western and Southern States. 
fect _| They have been proved to be more safe, more expeditious, far 

to the attention of our readers, and hope it will have the effect of stimu yen aper, and in all re spects superior to the Government carriers. 
Attempts have been made in Congress and in the courts of law to 
break them down, but without success. They have the approba- 
uon of the people, Hoa will be sustained in opposition to the Gov- 


ernment, if radical changes be not wrought in the Post-office 
Department. 








lating them to active co-operation in procuring the desired reform in this 
department. More particularly are their exertions desirable now, since the 
Postmaster-General has evinced so much juke-warmness upon the sub- | 
ject, in his late report. 


We hope to see it agitated in every part of the Union, so that there 


may b> no mistake with regard to the wishes of the pub.ic. 


TO THE PEOPLE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Fellow-citize i we believe that you are duly impressed with 
the importance of this topic. Nothing, however, is to be effected 
without action—energetic, united, prompt action. We hope, there- 
Fevvow Citizens: fore, that you will ep pe oa a pass ay ent 

adopt petitions, and so speak to your he resentatives in Congress 

ns the 25th’ of November last, ameeting ae "2 ~~ r of | on Pe wishes shall be ot beyed, as they should be whenever ‘they 

eiiekesin Ghoctey oe New ¥ ity eiaied essere are entertained so unanimously as on this interesti ng and im portant 

: foarte Ao ite a : question of the Post Office Reform. 

were passed, and a Petition tothe National Legislature adopted, ah balielt of the Counshiense of Waleed 

the i urport of which was that the present Post Office sysiem was B. Bares, Secretary. . . 
burdensome, unequal and unjust, ill-adapted to the wants of the 

community, and inapplicable to the exigencies of the times; that 


. BOLTON, Chairman. 


— 
CANADIAN AFFAIRS. 


therefore it should be abandoned, and a new, cheap and uniform 


system established, from which the Franking Privilege should be 


excluded. By that meeting, also, twenty-one gentlemen were ap 
pointed a Committee, for the purpose of advancing the cause of 
Post Office Retorm by such action and such means as, in their 
judgment, should be proper and expedient. That Committee, 
having met and deliberated, have entered upon a discharge of their 
duties; and, asa first step toward effecting the objects in view, 
and to incite movements like that which has taken place in New- 
York, in every city, town and village in the United States, that 
Committee now address you, Fellow Citizens, with a brevity, 
which will, we trust, insure for their remarks an admission into 
each journal iriendly to the cause we advocate. 
During the last five years the ¢ xperiment of a cheap postage has 
been tried in Great Britain. It has fulfilled the prophecies and 
vindicated the assertions of its distinguished projector, Rowland 
Hill. {ts opponents are silenced, and its blessings are on all sides 
a. Every letter, not more than half an ounce in 
weight, whether consisting of one or several pieces, is changed but 
one*penny sterling. So exorbitant were the charges previous to 
the jestal, lishment of the Penny system, that there was a conse- 
quent diminution of the Post ¢ fice Revenue. But, at the same 
tume, correspondence increased in a ten-fold ratio, and the Revenue 
at this day is much more than adequate to the expenses of the de- 
partment. In view of these facts, it is plain that a similar system 
may be introduced with equally satisfactory results in the United 
States. On account, howe ve r, of the vast distances to be traversed 
by the mail-carriers, and the great difficulties of travel in the un- 
settled portions of our country, our petition asks that the rate be 
reduced to five cents jor each letter, not more than half an 
ounce in weight—which is more than double the uniform postage 
in Great Britain. It is a rate, which would not only secure to the 
Post Office the transport of nearly ail the letters which are now 
ferwarded through private channels, but it would largely increase 
correspondence, both of business and affection. _It isa rate, more- 
over, payable inthe lowest Federal coin, which would be an argu- 
ment in its favor, were it not that any higher charge would not be 
attended by the results that have just been stated 
The petition asks, moreover, that one half cent a sheet shall be 
the rate for the conveyance by mail of every Newspape 
cal or printed book, so that no absurd distinction shall be made 
between various kindsot print - matter, so that the farthest settler 
m the Western wilds may receive the treasures of Science and 
terature as cheaply as he may the news of the day. It is pre- 
sumed that the meaning of words cannot affect the 


ttl bul 


if per OUil- 


len of the 
J ited packages of 
equal weight and bulk should not be equally charged, i: espective 
of the character of their content 

The reform, which we claim, to be effectual must be complete. 
No partial reduction of the present Post-oifice rates will be of any 
avai! If a new sysiem he adopted, it must be one, tellow- iti- 
zens, which can be permanent and will not require, every 
cessive year, new modifications 
VILEGE should be abol shed 


mails, and it is hard to comprehend why p 


< 


suce 
Above all, the FRaAnKING PrI- 
Unless this is done, not hing can be 
done. It will be impossible, without drawing largely upon the 
legitimate sources of the National Revenue, to sustain the Post 
Office by any rates whatsoever, if this Franking Privilege shall 
contimue to Joad the mails with private letters which everybody 
writes and public documents which nobody reads 

Private Expresses, you well know, have been established be- 


tween the cities of the Atlantic border and the cities of the interior. 


By the correspondence of Pomeroy and Co’s Express, a new light is 
thrown upon the late rupture between the Lafontaine Administration and 
the Governor General of Canada. It appears that Mr. Baldwin Ex- 
Attorney General gave an explanation from his place in the house. The 


| difference was one relating to patronage—the administration claiming 
to be consulted by, and to be advised with, the Governor General on al} 
appointments or offers of appointments to office, and requesting his Ex- 
| cellency henceforward to act on that understanding—this his Excelleney 
| justly considering to be tantamount to an unconditional surrender of the 
Royal prerogative into the hands of a mere provincial party Cabinet. 
The Governor General having taken the precaution to obtain from Mr. 
Lafontaine a written memorandum of what he and his colleagues intend- 





ed submitting to the House as their justification for this grasping at- 


tempt to reduce the Representative of the Crown to a mere cypher in 
Colonial Legislation, was enabled to check their movements, and his 
statement which was read to the House by Mr. Secretary Daly, the re- 
siduary member of the Cabinet, and shows in their true colors the reab 
design of Mr. Lafonteine and his colleagues, namely, to arm themselves 
with the patronage of the Crown as a means of carrying out their own 
party ascendancy. 

Subsequently another member of the Assembl~noved in resolution, 
altogether adverse to the Governor General, which was carried by a 
majority of 45 to 24, thus sustaining Mr. Lafontaine and his collmgue. 

The popular branch of the Legislature is now, therefore directly in 
opposition to His Excellency Sir C. Metcalfe. A demolution is conf- 
| dently expected, but I cannot flatter myself that a majority will be re- 
| turned to the new Parliament favorable to the Governor General’s policy. 
Should my fears be well grounded, the Colony will be at issue with the 
imperial authority, and time can alone determine in what manner this 
* fangled skem”’ is to be unravelled without cutting it. 

omnia iene, 

Divorce.—Mrs. Joanna M’Vey, formerly Mrs. Wheelock, milliner, 
of Boston, has been divorced by the Superior Court of Massachusetts 
from her husband, John M’Vey, tailor, on the ground of ill treatment. 
The loving pair had been married only three months. 

When divorces can be obtained so easily, there will be pienty of brutal 
hnsbands, and cross, ill1empered wives to provoke brutality. In the 
‘good old days’ of our grandsires and great grandsires—man and wife 
were wont to take each other ‘for better for worse,’ and if they proved 
better than they were taken for—good, but if worse—then they must 
make the best of a bad bargain. It is very different now—they take each 
other on trial, and if not approved, a most convenient law stands ready 
to pronounce a separation. Where then is the holiness of the ceremony 








— where the sacredness of their mutual obligations, It may be an old 
fashioned notion—but it does strike us, that such practices will not tend 
to the improvement of Massachusetts morals. 
ee 

New Post-orrice RecuLaTions.—It is stated that the Postmaster- 
General has made an arrangement with Mr. Beach and Messrs. Burgess 
& Stringer, by which they are authorized to transmit papers, parcels, 
books, &c., from New York to Buffalo, and other parts of the union, out 
of the mail. 

We are at present unacquainted with the true nature of this arrange- 
ment, but presume it will shortly be made public. 




































Apam Hors.—The execution of this demon, for he is little better, | 
was fixed for the 22d inst., but as this would involve a violation of the 
law, which requires that 20 days shall elapse between the sentence and 
execution, it will probobly be fixed for Friday the 29:h inst 

In a case less horrible in its nature than this, some exceptions might 
be taken to the shortness of the time, allowed the prisoner ; as it now 
rarely happens, that the law is strictly enforced, in this particular— on the 
contrary, it is frequently entended even to quite the other extreme, until 
in our opinion the Courts’ ‘ tender mercies are cruelty.’ But really view- 
ing this case, so dreadful in its details—so completely confounding by 
its very enormity, we cannot help feeling, that for such a monster, no 


punishment is too severe. The wretch would seem to realize the exis- 


tence of the fabled * Vampyre’ in his own bosom, whose gnawings were 


only to be appeased with human blood ; for no motive for the murders | 
are shown, but the mere gratification of a ferocious and brutal desire. | 
Happily such monsters in humun form, are rarely met with, and however 


repugnant to the feelings, this legalized taking of human life may be, still, 


sympathy for such a being would be altogether misplaced, and an attempt | 


to prevent the due course ef law, altogether wrong. 

The feeling is evidently very strong against him in Baltimore,—the 
Clipper says :— 

“ We understand that a peraon (a German in appearance) stepped in- 
to a stere in Pratt street, yesterday morning, and presented the lady in 
attendance, (her husband having just passed out,) with a petition for her 
signature in favor of the commutation of the punishment of Adam Horn, 
which she not only peremptorily declined to do, but seized a yard stick, 
raised it above his head, and bid him the leave the store. He accord- 
img made a hasty retreat. We know not the extent of the applications 
in favor of a commutation, or the persons engaged in it, but think thecon- 
duct of the lady above alluded to, worthy of all immitation.” 


Since the above has been in type, we learn that the Governor has ap- 
pointed his execution to take place on Friday the 12th of January, be- 


fore 12 o’clock M., within the walls of the prison. 
—E 


Wipows, Boarptne Houses, and CLeRKsHips at WASHINGTON. 
—The correspondent of the United States Gazette, makes some sensible 
remarks upon these subjects—his advice however is thrown away—a 
Government situation with all its uncertainties, will always be eagerly 
sought after—it possesses irresistible charms, particularly for the un- 
fledged politician—and to him we commend the following :— 
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Tue Poor.—When a benevolent person, feels the necessity of addi- 


ter is upon us—he thinks of the poor, whose scanty wardrobe will know 
no change, and in the fulness of his gratitude, looks around for some’ de- 
serving objects, with whom he may share the blessings, Fortune has be- 
stowed upon him. We know, and with regret too, that there are few of 
this class—for the most part mankind are selfish beings—the race of good 
Samaratans is almost extinct—if a distressing object, be seen in the dis- 
tance, the other side euddenly possesses attractions for them, they had 
| not discovered before, and a due regard for their feelings, induces them 
| toturn their heads away, lest they might be ofended—the object is shun- 
ed as though poverty were indeed a sin, or contamination lurked in its ims 
mediate atmosphere. 

If there be a time, more than any other, calculated to warm the heart 
for the ‘ suffering unfortunate,’ it is at this season of the year—we have 
just passed a day of thanksgiving for numberiess mercies received—we 
are looking forward toa merry Christmas, and hope for a happy New 
Year—our anticipations are full of joyousness, for that heart must be sad 
indeed, that never rejoices—and yet many such hearts are around as— 
writhing under the bitter sting of poverty, or crushed by the weight of 
their own sorrows. And yet how little of what is squandered upen fo- 
reign adventurers—foreign fiddlers, and foreign frippery, would secure 
to those hapless beings comparative comfort and happiness, and impart 
to them renewed strength to battle with their hard and cheerlese fate. 

We would that it were in our power to awaken the spirit of charity in 
the bosoms of our wealthy citizeus—so that when they “ feast the great,” 
they may 


| tional clothing, or as he views the first snow flakes, showing that the win- 
| 


‘‘Ne’er forget the small,’’ 
and when the cold sleet is pelting against their plate-glass windows, 
they may remember the “ houseless wanderer at their gate.’ As a con- 
temporary beautifully remarks— 


“The Christmas cheer wiil taste all the better if it be seasoned with 
| the knowledge that sufficient has been given to make other hearts glad, 
| though poor in worldly means, and festivity will be heightened if the 
| suffering has been made comfortable.” 
| We like very well to read the expressions of gratitude published and 
| uttered by those who come here and realise their thousand dollars of a 


ee 
2 


| night—but we should prefer to see a practical illustration of it, and wish 
| some persons of influence would put it to the test, by getting up an 


I understand there are about 200 boarding houses in this city, most of | entertainment for the benefit of the poor, and soliciting their assistance 


which are prepared to receive members of Congress as boarders. The 


competition among this really to be commiserated class of people, general- | 


ly widows accustomed to the elegancies of life, till left destitute by the 
death of a husband, and often times, probably in most cases, with a family 
of children dependant upon them for support, education, &c. Few men 
who come to Washington, and accept office in any of the Departments, 
accumulate any thing; they live up their income, oftentimes beyond it, 
and if sickness or death come, are unprepared, pecuniarily, for either. 

I pity the man whom necessity compels to seek or accept a clerkship 
here; bis energies are soon lost for the want of exercise and the necessi- 
ty of exertion. They are seized with a kind of 49 rot, and, moulder 
away to nothing. Should a change of administration take place, such 
is the minutiw of ‘reformation’ now, he must either successfully play 
the sycophant, or be turned out upen a cold unfeeling world incapacita- 
ted to work his way through it, as his predecessor was, perhaps, to make 
room for him. 

———_— 


More Propicies.—It would seem that ‘Young America’ is deter- | 
mined not to be outdone, even in the productien of prodigies—we read | 


of Bull’s precocity—of Vewz temps (as a friend of ours calls him, giving 
him the benefit of every letter) surprising his father by his extraordinary 
scraping propensities, whilst yet a child, but we are not to be outdone, 
as the following announcement testifies. 

A Mosicat Propigy.—We learn from the Salem Gazette, that Mas- 
ter J. P. Groves, (only eight years of age,) “‘who has received flattering 
testimonials of ability from Signor Nagel,” is to play a solo on the vio- 
lin, at a concert to be given by Signor Garcia, in that city on Monday 
evening next. 

Only think ! of ‘ the flattering testimonial’ from Nagel, and all won, 
der, why Ole Bull refuses to go ‘down East,’ must cease.—Vive L- 


Amerique ! 
———— a 
SteaMpBoat Exptoston-—Another dreadful steamboat explosion oc- 
curred at Freeport, on Thursday the 7th inst. The Warren on her way 
up the Alleghany, collapsed the starboard flue of her beiler, and of 13 
or 20 on board, few escaped without injury, seme, it is feared, will not 
tecover, 


| at the same. 
—— 


THANKSGLVING DAY. 

Thursday last, was observed here as a day of General Thanksgiving, 
having been set apart for that purpose by the Governor. A!] business was 
suspended—divine service was performed at the different places of wor- 
| ship, and in all respects, the day bore the outward appearance of a Sab- 
| bath. Beyond this, it is of course not our province to enquire, though we 
doubt if it was at all remembered, that to whom much is given, from 
them much will be required, for generally speaking, those whe have 
most cause for thankfulness, feel the least. 

However the appointment of a day for such a purpose, is calculated to 
produce beneficial results, as no one can be ignorant of the invention, 


however averse to, or careless of its fulfilment. 
a 
Darina Mait Rosezry.—A most daring mai! robbery was commit- 


| ted in Hudson, N. Y., on Thursday of last week, the extent of which is 





not yet known. 

The robber broke into the Post-Office and carried off the mail bags, 
made up for this city in Albany on the 6th and 7th inst., and forwarded 
from thence to meet the steamboat at Hudsen, the river being obstruct- 
ed above that place. After examining the contents, the thief threw the 
bags and scraps into the river. A man named Hough has been arrested, 
and strong suspicions are entertained against him, indeed the evidence is 
said to be almost conclusive—bh his been employed by the contractors 


| for several years. 


Ciry DespatcH—Free Stames.—The introduction of the system of 
‘free stamps,’ has greatly increased the facilities of the public, and we 
learn with pleasure that the Postmaster has directed the carriers to 
receive these stamps in payment of postage. This will be the means of 
saving half a cent on each letter received through the Despatch post, to 


those who keep a supply of them. 
This order applies only to City Letters—the stamps are, of course, 


ineffectual on any other. 
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THE DRAMA. 


We have visited the Park but little since Mr. Macready’s present en- 
gagement. 
whatobjectionable in point ef morsl, isa powerful play, and the great 
His 
“ Werner” has been performed this week, and it is unnecessary for us to 


The ‘‘Bridal”’ of which we spoke last week, though some 


actor exhibits his usual astonishing genius in the ‘Melantius”’. 


repeat that his acting in it is trancendantly grand, but we are not so well | 


pleased with the getting up of his plays as at first. 
of Mrs. Sloman in her usual parts, and are constantly inquiring why it is 
that a lady so capable—so generally esteemed, both as an actress and a 
woman, should be set aside to make place for a person who—whatever 
her talent may be, never occupied in any theatre a position higher than 
that for which Mrs. Sloman was engaged at the Park—and who is 
mow engaged for exactly the same line of characters—as @ stock actress 
in Philadelphia. 
woman, could not have originated in the management ef the theatre, as 
Mr. Simpson himself engaged Mrs. Sloman expressly to sustain Mr. Ma- 
cready in his characters. 1f Mr. Macready himeelf has offered this gratui- 
tous and uncalled for slight, te a woman chosen by the manager—and we 


We regret the loss | 


| 
| 





We know that this insult to a respectable and talented | 


MUSICAL. 


Ore Bext axp Vieux Temps.—We bad an idea, gathered from 
certain very little circumstances, that Mr. Vieux-Temps was either con- 
siderable of a charlatan in the art of fiddling, or that he had fallen into 
the bands of some bad advisers—whether or not we were correct in both 
positions, we do not stop to inquire—it is sufficient for us to know that 
the manegemeat of his concerts throughout, has been of the most pitiful 
kind, and that if Mr. Oldtimes be not altogether a humbug, he is at leas: 
not to be mentioned in the same week with Ole Bull as a violinist, much 
less play him down, as we presume he thought he could do, since be 
advertised his concert for the same night. However, this is a matter 
with which we do not intend to interfere, except merely to express our 
admiration of Ole Bull’s generosity, by yielding in favor of his brother 
artist. 


We did not attend Vieux Temp’s concert on Monday night, and we 


| learn from those whe did, and upon whose opinion we can depend, that 


are convinced that he alone is responsible in the matter—we can in the | 


most friendly spirit assure that gentleman that he has been forgetful of the 
respect due to an old and tried and wel] esteemed manager, in thus in- 
terfering with his arrrangements. That he has been unjust toa good 
actress, and may thank the courtesy of an unusually indulgent press and 
patient public that he has not been more harshly reminded of it. 


We trust that his experience in Boston and waning houses in this city, | 


will convince Mr. Macready that he will Ho wisely not to atttempt the 
entire management of every theatre he may play in. 

His engagement concluded on Friday night—he proceeds South forth 
with. 

Nisro's Circus.—If merit could ensure success, then this delighiful 
place of amusement would be crowded every night. Such is not the 
fact, hewever, though it is doing a govud business. The performances 
and appointments are better in all respects then any we have had in this 
city, of a similar character. 

Tur OvyMPic continues to do well—nothing has been produced during 
the week calling for special notice. 

On Saturday night last the annual supper, or as Holland would 
perhaps call it, “ animal feed ” took place after the performan- 
ees, of which some fifty persons partook, composed of the company, 
the orchestra, and writers for the theatre. We have been informed, that 
the different members of the company, male and female, enacted their 
parts with their uswal spirit (not alcohol of course)—the light comedy 
was rendered more effective by the sparkle of champagne, and the heavy 
business greatly assisted by cepious draughts of half-and-half. 





The immortal Crummles was in the chair, supported by the pillars of | 


the establishment, of both sexes, and the gentlemanly and courteous trea- 


surer, dispensed the good things at his end of the table, in the same | 


liberal manner and with that unfailing regularity, which characterize his 


official conduct. It was “‘amang the sma’ hours’’ when the curtain fell 
upen the ‘‘festive scene,” and the company separated with sincere wishes, 
that they might live to meet under similar circumstances for many years 


to come. In which we heartily join. 


Tue CHatua is, as we predicted, prospering under its new manage- 


ment. Mr. Grattan is quite a card there, and his pieces great favorites. 


The Amphitheatre—Bowery is said to be doing well—the spectacle 
of St. George and the Dragon is wonderfully successful, 

Mr. Booth is playing at the National, Boston. 

Mr. Hackett is astonishing the Philadelphians by his performance of 
his American-Irish-Scotch character, Sir Pertinax Mac Sycophant in 
“The Man of the World.” 

Richings and Miss Maywood have openen the Washington Theatre. 
Macready plays there on his way South 

The Italian Opera Company are still at the Holliday Street Theatre, 


Baltimore. 
a 


Morne Work ror AnTiQuaRians.—The ruins of @ former city have 
been discovered near Oajicaca, in Mexico. 
ley, called Jas Juntae—several vast edifices are described, but ne data is 
yet furnished by which any ides of their antiquity can be formed, 





we have not much to regret, as there is really nothing extraordinary is 
his performance. Artot far excels him in exquisite taste and feeling, 
and if he does exceed that gentleman in execution—it is, after all, the 
mere mechanical—an inferior order of excellence—and no more to be 
compared to the other, than mind is to matter. The rapid movement of 


the fingers over the strings of a violin, may be acquired by constant 


| practice—but the power to awaken the ‘ soul of music,’ is like intellec- 


tuality—a high and noble gift. Mr. Vieux Temps may be said to have 
music at his fingers’-ends—but nowhere else—he has no enthusiasm—no 
abandon—it is an artistical display—cold and chaste—without a particle 
of nature. 


We understand his concert wes well attended, but cannot say posi- 


| tively—nor is the above opinion our own, though we believe it to be 
| strictly correct. 


Should we, however, hear the gentleman, and find we 


| have done him injustice, we shall correct it in a future number. 


“Ove Butt achieved another triumph at the Tabernacle on Wednes- 
day night—he played better than ever, and, to use a hackneyed, though 
expressive term, ‘‘ positively electrified’’ the immense audience assembled 
on the occasion. 

This gentleman has excited the wrath of the Bostonians, because he 
will not give them a taste of his quality at present. The following 
specimen from the “ Transcripv’” is sufficient evidence of the feeling :— 

Ove Burt Can't Come to Boston, it appears by the following letter, 
at present : 

New York, Dec. 5, 1843. 
To the Editor of the Boston Atlas: 

Dear Sir: I deeply regret that I am unable to comply with the many 
flattering invitations I have received to visit Boston before going South: 
But I find myself under so many positive engagements, that it will be 
impossible fur me to visit your city before the last of February or the first 
of March. Hoping at that time to be with you, and to express in music 
the gratitude [ feel, but cannot write. I have the honor to be 

your very humble servant, 
Ove Butt. 

“We are afraid Ole Bull will get to be an old story with Bostonians by 
the “ last of February or the first of March ;” and that he, too, will thea 
have reason to think Boston is not ‘‘ much of a place.”’ Second-hand 
clothes are bad enough, but, taking them after they have been worn 
threadbare, by ‘‘all creation,” is by no means a “ Boston notion.” 

We do not wonder that the dignity of our contemporaries should be 
wounded—but then they should remember what a village Boston is, and 


| be thankful for the visits they receive en passant. 


Signors CasTeLLan has been delighting the good people there—sbe 
sang at the Philharmonic on Saturday—the price of the tickets being 
halfia dollar—a fact that our aristocratic Philharmonic should bear ia 


} mind, 


The musical critic of the Atlas says of this Society that it is composed 
of young gentlemen of the city, who are amateurs, and who, having 1@ 


| interest except to advance the cause of music, have engaged an orchestrs 


They are situated in a vab | 


and vocalists to perform at the concerts. 

Castellan gave her final Concert at the Melodeon on Monday night; 
aided by the Society. 

Madame de Goni is in Bosten. ¥ 

Mr. Russel! gave half the proceeds of his Concert at Charleston for 
the benefit of the “Ladies Fuel Society.” 

We are unable to notioe, the Musical Festival this week. 
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; bereaved mother—but nevertheless, a wife and a mother. Full of 
solemnity and sweetnéss—abounding in what is most wanted for our 
little ones, alike serious and pleasant. We are glad to see such books 
finding their way into the hands of children—the great highway to their 
hearts. 

Among the best articles we find in the number before us, are the two 
follov ing: T'o teachers, and the lame child to her mother: the first, full 
of womanly sense, and the true spirit of search; the last, simple, natural 


LITERARY NOTICES. 





History or tHE Conquest oF Mexico—+y William H. Prescott. 

Ia three volumes. Vol. ii. Harper & Brothers. 

The first volume of this great work brought the Spaniards, under 
Cortes, to Telacopan, on their march towards Mexico. The first half 
was occupied by the preliminary view of the ancient Mexican civiliza- 
tion, a sketch of great value and ebsorbiog imerest. Notwithstanding 
the meagre materials which have heretofore been supposed to exist for | 
such awork, Mr. Prescott’s labor and talents have made it a complete, | for granted, partly because of the initials, and partly for other reasons, 
copious, and, we have every reason to believe, a perfectly accurate his- | by one of the editors of the Lowell Offering a factory girl, whose name 
tory: and, apart from its interest as a vivid sketch of a most wonderful is Harriet Farley. And by the way—this reminds us that we have 
people, it has e high value as a contribution to the historical knowledge never done justice to that publication. Bill!—another ream of paper! 
of the world. ans atts tain ar 

The second volume, opening with their arrival at Cholulu, conducts the LOCAL NEWS. 

Spaniards to Tezcuco, after their expulsion from the capital of Mexico. | ; bi - 

The narrative of their residence there, with the aids ie scenery, pub- The sailors have struck for $15 a month, for short end $12 Maa. loog 
i 6 ten sae . : voyages. It is said that the shipmasters have acceded to their terms. 
lic buildings, Jaw, government, and religious wership observed in that . : ; 

great city, is full of interest and instruction. The life, public and pri- | George Gifford, Esq., has been appointed President of the New Youk 
vate conduct, and death of Montezuma are included, and the frequent Lyceum, in the place of Rev. G. 0. Choules, who has left the city; and 
battles which occurred are vividly described. That there is no diminu | J°bn M. Knox. Esq., has been elected Vice President in the place of 
tion of interest in the work, we need not say: on the contrary, as the final Mr. Gifford. ; ‘ 

result is approached, the interest in the actors and their fortunes becomes New Lise or Steamers.—A line of Steamers is about being estab- 
more intense, and the narrative thus more enchanting.—We are sincerely lished in Richmond, to run from that city to New York. Passengers 
rejoiced at the appearance of this great work, not only for the deep will be taken from Richmond, Petersburgh and Norfolk to New York 
pleasure its perusal must give to every one, but for the honor it reflects for ten dollars. It is calculated that the trip from Hampton Roads to 
on the literature of our country. It is & book not to be eclipsed by any | New York will be performed in 39 hours—from Richmond in 48 hours. 


and touching ; the first by Mrs. Follen herself, and the latter, we take it 


foreign publication of the day, but will maintain its rank permanently | Native American Party-—Phe “Native American Association of 

among the standard histories in the English language. It has been | the United States,” whose centre of operations is at Washington, num) 

already issued in England, and elicits there the highest and most flatter- _ bers, it ia said, about 156,000 enrolled members. 

ing compliments. Commerce or New Yorx.—The following is an abstract of the num) 
The best critics throughout the literary world, award it the praise of | 

being by far the best history of the Mexican Conquest, that has ever been | 

given to the public. It has been known for seme years that Wasuinc- 


of vessels and the amount of tonnage built in New York, for the year 
ending Sept. 30ch, 1843, not including lake vessels and canal boats :— 





Ships 5 aggregate tonnage 5.046 05 
tow Invina had meditated writing a work upon the same attractive sub- | Bark - . 381 60 
ject, and had even commenced the collection of materials for its prepara Brigs 2 pe a , oan pe 
tio, for which his residence in Spain, and his character as the represent! | roof . 4“ “ 270 71 
ative of the United States gave him peculiar advantages. On learning, | Steethere 14 “ “ 3,935 48 
however, that Mr. Prescott was engaged upon the same undertaking, | = a 
Mr. Invise with a magnanimity equal to his modesty, immediately re- | Whole No. 49 Total tonnage, 12,032, 67 95 
linquished his own work and expressed his confidence that the theme In 1842, the number built was 6 ships, 3 brigs, 12 schooners, 132 


would receive the most perfect justice from the pen ofthis illustrious | S!oops and canal boats, and 19 steamers—making an aggregate ton 

countryman. This fact alone is a most honorable testimonial to the ; nage of 18,835 29. 

talents and qualification of Mr. Presorr. Quite a Curtosity.—In digging up the side walk on Saturday last, 
The dress in which the book is issued by the enterprising publishers, | * the corner of Houston street and Broadway, the laborers employed 

as we heve already said, is cf the most splendid style. It is fully equal turned up a store with an inscription upon it, which, upon inspection, 

to that in which the finest works from the Boston press have been pub proved to read, ‘‘ One Mile to New York.” This stone must have been 

lished, and will form a handsome ornament for the drawing room, as placed there several hundred years since, probably when the upper part 

well as an invaluable and indispensable portion of every gentleman's of the city was bounded by Wall street. 

library: We trust the publishers will be fully remunerated for the ex- Wounpixe with 4 Razorn.—On Saturday mght, Margnes Sharkey, 


pense and taste they have so greatly lavished upon the work. segar dealer, of Liberty street, went into the porter honse of John Car- 


Every Lapy’s Boox—T. J. Crowen, 633 Broadway.—An instructor | $9" Corner of Cross and Orange streets, to collect some money, when, as 
in the art of making every variety of plain and fancy cakes, jellies, con- | he was about leaving, he was cut across st mouth and face with a razor, 
fectionary, and giving such information as every good housewife should | by a colored man named Abraham Peterson, inflicting a very ugly 
possess. Price 25 cents. wound. Peterson was arrested and is committed. 
—E EE 


GENERAL SUMMARY, 


Large Reward.--Mr. Welles, of Dorchester, Mass., whose house 
Matitpa, sy Evcene Suz.—J. Winchester 30 Ann-street, bas issued | W®S recently destroyed by fire, has offered $2000 for the detection of the 
| incendiary. To this sam the select men have added $1500, making the 
sum total $3500. 

Peter Whetstone, the notorious freebooter, who for several years past 
has been guilty of the most daring atrocities on the travellers and citizens 
upon the borders of Texas, has been shot by a man whom he had threa- 
tened. 

Whetstone is represented to have robbed and killed more than twenty 
| different persons within the last fifteen years. He was about sixty years 

Taz Cuitps Friexd: conducted by Eliza L. Pollen, Boston: Leo- | of age and was as agile as a buck, and of an iron constitution. 
nerd C. Bowles. | _ Acquiited.—Mrs. Turnpenny, of Binghampton, ope a 

tet : ; i quit er @ tri 

This is a monthly magazine for children, at one dollar and a half a charged with the murder of her husband, has been acquitted after 


} > 
of eight days duration. 
year, under the management of a woman, who writes like a wife and a | vee ae 


Tae Wuic ALMANack FOR 1844—Greely and McElrath.—A most 
excellent register of interesting events in the political world, and possess- 
ing besides a great deal of valuable information. 


the third and last part of this very interesting novel. 


Tat Mysrerigs or Parts.—The same publisher has issued the 
ninth part of this popular novel. 


Tar Kaicxersocxer for December, though not so punctual as his 
cotemporaries, is welcome whenever he comes. The old man is more / 
than usually excellent. 


; A Warning.—A back driver in Philadelphia has been convicted of 
mother—a bereaved wife, to be sure, as all who remember the mournful involuntary manslaughter in driving over a Cnild, and sentenced to pay 


event which cast her adrift upon the world—and for aught we know, 8 $50 fine and be imprisoned 3 months. 


— 
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Special Messenger to T'exas.—The correspondent of the Baltimore 
American, under date Dec 3d, says: “* The President has just despatched 
a special messenger to Texas. The reason or nature of these despatches 
I do not learn. 


The Attica Democrat proposes Thurlow Weed for the next Governor. 


Fire in Wells Me —On Thursday forenoon, 30ch ult., the house of 
Mr. John Gooch, on the main road, in Wells, was burned, together with | 
a large building sixty feet long, used as a chaise house, wood house, and | 


corn house; from thence it spread to his farm, which was also completely 
consumed. The loss, including clothes, provision, &c. is estimated at 
$2,000, six hundred of which was covered at the Wells Insurance Com- 
pany. 

A Dreadful Accident.—On Tuesday morning of last week Mrs. Jane 
Saunders, wife of Mr. T. Saunders, of Elizabeth City, N. C., was burnt 
to death. 


fire and communicated to her clothes. She immediately lost all presence 
of mind, and ran into the yard screaming for her husband, who reached 
her too late to save her life. He found her lying in the yard, her entire 
person up to her neck, burnt in the most shocking manner. She lived 
twenty-four hours after the occurence, suffering the most excruciating 
pain. 

Jonathan Wheeler of Grafton, Mass., committed suicide on Saturday 
the 2d inst., by hanging himself. He was seventy eight years old, and 
had retired from business with a handsome property. 

Madam Demain, of the Restell and Costello school, in Philadelphia, 
has been held to bail in $1,000, on a charge of procuring abortion ona 
goung girl. It appears that there are quite a large number of females in 
Madam’s House in similar situations to that of the complainant. 

Incomparable Seed.—We |sarn that the New Sultana, built at Louis- 
ville, on her first trip to New Ocleans, ran from Cario to Mill's Point, a 
distance of thirty-five miles, in one hour and three minutes.— T'rue Sux. 

That’s long enough to be kept in suspense in order to ascertain whe- 
ther you are to be “ blown up.”—Phil. Forum. 


A Mr. Sam’! Webber whilst arranging the cornice of a three story | 


house, in Charleston, S.C. was precipitated from the scaffold, head first 
On his descent, Mr. Dangerfield, who was at work upon the scaffold of 
the second story, with much presence of mind and at imminent personal 
tisk, reached ferth his hand, and touching Mr. W. on the shoulder, 
caused his body to turn, and thus, as is supposed, averted instant death. 
Mr. Webber, however, sustained such injury as to render his recovery 
extremely doubtful. 

Painful Suicide.—Jobn Frederick Gebler, a young married man of 
considerable talent as a writer and newspaper reporter, committed sui- 
cide yesterday morning, by swallowing laudanum. Previous to his death 
he wrote two letters, one addressed to his sister and the other to the 
Corener assigning the ceuse of self destruction, which are properly with- 
held. He was generally esteemed by the printers, being one himself, 
and the writer on Tuesday morning conversed with him without discover- 
ing any thing of mental alienation in his appearance. The Coroner held 
«n inquest over his body, and a verdict was rendered in accordance with 
the facts.— Phil. Paper. 


A horrid murder was recently perpetrated near East Liberty, Ohio. 
Two men, named Thomas A. Ballard and Mordecai Ford, living near 
East Liberty, had been to that village, where they became intoxicated. 
In returning home in the evening, with a jug of liquor, they got into a 
quarrel over it, when Ford stabbed the other twice in the breast with a 
clasp knife, from which he died in less than an hour. Ford is under 
arrest. Had the rum-seller no hand in this murder ? 


A Cherokee Newspaper.—We learn from the Van Buren (Arkansas) 
Intelligencer, that the Cherokee Council have provided by law for the 

lication of a newspaper, to be called the ‘Cherokee Advocate,” to 
be printed in the English and Cherokee Inaguages. The celebrated 
William Ross is to be editor. Probably a more judicious selection could 
not have been made. Mr. Ross, we believe, is regarded as the ablest 
man in the Cherokee nation. Success to him and his paper. 


There is to be a Convention at Columbus, Ohio, on the 1st Thursday | 


in January, to devise means for the better observance of the Christian 
Sabbath. 

“ The Plain People.” —A young Quakeress was married a few even- 
ings since in Philadelphia, and her bridal dress consisted of woven glass 
and satin, which was imported from France, at a cost of $1,500! 


A Man Frozen to Death.—About 7 o'clock this morning, says the 


Newark Daily Advertiser the body of a man about 35 years old was | 


found in the deep cut near Bergen Hill, frozen to death. 
been recognised as William Faulkes, of Newark. 
Jersey City, intoxicated ! 


He has since 
He was seen last at 


The Grand Jury of Boston have found a bill against Derastus Clapp 
and Gustavus Andrews, constables, for permitting the escape of Haskett | 


Staples, committed to their charge for attempting to pass counterfeit 
money. 


FaTHER MiLcer is creating quite a sensation in Buffalo. The Ga- 
vette says:—‘ The theatre on Sunday evening was crowded to a jam 
from pit to gallery, and hundreds could not find admittance. But not- 
withstanding this large and miscellaneous audience, there was pert 
order and decorum manifested throughout.” 


It appears that while she was alone in the house, engaged in | 
getting breakfast, some grease which had been spilled on the bearth caught | 





act | 
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Cruelty —A slave named Celesie has been arrested in New Orleans 
for keeping ina ¢hicken house for six months a woman in a state of star- 
vation. When found she was a mere skeleton, crazy, half naked—a per- 
fect picture of wo. The mystery about the affair seems to be cleared up. 

The Cincinnati Commercia! says that on the 21st, there was a shower 
of feathers in that city. The air at some hundred feet above was filled as 
with a cloud, for some time, when a substance resembling feathers fell 
upon the earth in considerable quantities. 


Mr. Pierce, a half-blooded seneca chief, was married to Miss Carrol, 
of Utica, a few days since. 


Mordecai Ford has been arrested in Logan county, O , for the murder 
ef a man named Ballard. 


Horrible Butchery —The Cincinnati papers say that ten thousand 
hogs have been butchered there within a week, while eight thousand 
more are in the place, and droves constantly arriving. 


Demanded.—The Governor of the State of New York bas demanded 
the person of Jones, at present confined in the parish prison in this city, 
who is charged with having committed a murder in the city of New York. 
The officer commissioned to take charge of Jones was to have sailed from 
New York for this port on the 18th inst.—N. O. Bee, 29h ult. 


The Tremont Temple, formerly Tremont Theatre, recently purchased 
by the Tremont-street Baptist Church, Boston, was dedicated with ap- 
propriate ceremonies to the worship of God on Thursday last. 

Mosquitoes in November.—The New Orleans Diamond of November 
24th, says :— As we write, myriads of mosquitoes are hovering round 


us, like evil messengers. Think of that, ye frozen brethren of whe quild 
at the North. 


Murpers.—A man named Irwin has been arrested for the murder of 
a constable named Wilkinson, in the Beaver county. 


Elder Knapp is preaching in Wilmington, Delaware. 

Burglary and Sacrilege.—The Catholic Church of West Trey was 
entered on the night of Wednesday last, the 6th inst., and robbed of a 
considerable amount of altar furnitare. Among the articles stelen are a 


chalice, four candlesticks, and a platina or silver plate for Communion- 
service. 


The grand jury of the county of St. Louis have presented Judge Mul- 
lanphy, of the Circuit Court, for his frequent and unjustifiable adjourn- 
ments of that Court, thereby seriously atfecting the rights ef parties to 
suits, and preventing justice by its delay. 

Newspaper Law.—In case of suit for fraud, the Georgia courts have 
decided that refusing to take a newspaper from the office, or going away 
and leaving it uncalled for, until all arrearages are paid, is prima facie 
evidence of intentional fraud. 

Dr. Martin, of Ranway, N.J., committed suicide in his barn, last 


Friday, by cutting his throat with a razor. He is supposed to have been 
insane. 


The First Thanksgiving Day in Missouri, 30ch ulto., was observed 
by the people universally. 

Risley Bacap, the colored waiter convicted of the larceny of two one 
theusand dollar bills at the United States Hotel, some time since, and 
which were sent to this city for exchange, has been sentenced to two 
years’ imprisonment. 


Marsh, who was arrested on suspicion of firing the houee of Mr. Chad- 
wick, in Newark, has been fully committed—the Judge refused to take 
bail. 


A man named Crosselman has been arrested at Utica, charged with 
having whipped his son to death last summer, and having killed a boy 
who witnessed it. 


A seizure of counterfeit apparatus has been made in Philadelphia— 
the estimate value of the whole is $13,000. 

——— EE 
FOREIGN ADVICES. 

Matanzas.—Advices from Matanzas to the 23d ult,, have been re- 
ceived at the office of the Savannah Republican. They do not say a 
word of any servile insurrection. 

American produce generally was dull of sale. Potatoes, last sales, 
$2 1-4 a $2 3-4; the market well supplied, and prices declining. New 
molasses not having begun to Come in, the market was bere, and the 
article indemand. The market for rice continued in the same dull state. 

Mexico.—Advices from the city of Mexico, by the ship New York 
from Vera Cruz, are to the Lith ult. inclusive. Beside the announce- 
ment of the re-election of Gen. Santa Anna, as President of the Republic, 
the intelligence is not of any particular interest. 

Santa Anaa, since his arrival at the plantation, paid a visit to Vera 
Cruz, where he was received with demonstrations of affection and re- 
joicing. 

The Diario of the 9th ult. publishes a decree dated the 5th Oct., ac- 


} cepting the plan for the colonization of Tamaulipas, made by a Belgian 
| subject of the name of Alexander de Grot in which he undertakes to in- 


troduce into the department in the course of ten years at least ten thou- 
sand Belgian, German or Swiss families, on condition of receiving all the 
wild or vacant lands, to within the distance of twenty leagues of the 
frontiers. 


Private letters mention that ‘‘ Santa Anna is playing the very mischief 
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with the importing merchants in Vera Cruz; exacting every cent of the 
duties on their imports, although some of them are creditors to the Cus- 
tom House to the amount of $150,000.”’ 

The difficulty with the British Minister remained in statu quo. The 
fleet reported tc have been in the Gulf had not arrived when the New 
York sailed. | 

Burwos Ayres.—Advices from Buenos Ayres to the 24th September, 
have been received at Salem. The ship Herald, which had been sent in 
by Admiral Brown as a prize, having no register, would probably be or- 
dered to the United States for the decision of the Government. A letter 
of 23d says:—“ The Brazilian minister at Montevideo has refused to 
acknowledge the blockade which Admiral Brown has lately laid on that 
port, aod it is feared that a rupture may take place between this country 
and Brazil’ This government is enlisting men for the squadron, giving 
fifty silver dollars each bounty. And it is supposed that if the Pgazilian 
force at Montevideo should oppose Admiral Brown in enforcing the | 
blockade, he will attack them, and war may ensue.” The imperial 
naval commander had been ordered, by the minister, to withhold the 
recognition of the blockade till the arrival of fresh instructions from the 
Court of Rio Janeiro. 

TrividaD.—Capt. McKellan, of the Br. barque Dalhousie, at Savan- 
nab, in 17 days from the Island of Trinidad, states that when he left 
scarcely asy business was doing in American produce. [he rainy sea- 
son having set in, the planters were busy in weeding the cane and pre- 
paring for the next crop. P. P. Lumber was not much in request, and 
was selling at $28 per M. in small quantities. The market was well 
supplied with American Flour, which was selling for about $7 per bbl ; | 
Codfish $4 per ddl. There were no vessels at Trinidad, the Dalhousie 
being the only vessel that had touched there for some time. The Island 
was healthy when the D. left. 


Havasya.—By the Robert Bruce at Savannah, advices have been re- | 
ceived to the 25th ult. The following is important to travellers visiting | 
Havanna : 








(Correspondence cf the Republican.) 
Havana, Nov. 24. 

In future, let the traveller remember always to | 
bring @ passport issued or verified by a Spanish Consul; without which 
they will be sure to be fined 10 or 25 dollars, and probably subjected to 
other inconveniences. That when the adjutant of the week has examined | 
(which he will do on board as soon as the vessel enters the harbor) and | 
found correct the passports of the passengers, they will be allowed to go | 
on shore to seek their friends, being obliged within 24 hours to present 
themselves at the office of the Secretary of the Government to obtain | 
those permits which have until now been made the requisit> to disem- 
barking! That foreign travellers desirous of proceeding to the interior 
of the Island, for a period not exceeding four months, can obtain a license 


> * * 


to that effect by a memorial to the Governor, countersigned by the Con- | 


sul of his nation with the customary security, &c., (which, by the by, 
will not be too rigidly scrutinized, I suspect) as formerly. 

ImpoRTANT FROM Gonatves.—We have advices from Gonaives to 
the 23d ult. The master and mate of the Zebra were still in prison, 
having had notrial. The U.S. consular agent at Cape Haytien had 
not received any answer from the Provisional Government to his demand 
for their liberation, although forty days had elapsed since it was made. 
Ere this, however, these prisoners have undoubtedly been liberated, as 
eur Government has sent a schooner of war to Gonaives. 

rr 


NAVAL AND MILITARY. 


The U.S. brig Somers was at Matanzas on the 19th ult. 
The U. S. sloop of-war Falmouth was at Key West on the 24th ult. 


~ 5 
The U.S. brig Oregon arrived at Pensacola on the (7th ult. for Nor- 


folk. She is to be employed during the winter and spring in transport- 
ng the old iron, guns, shot, &c., from this station to New York, where 
t will probably be disposed of at auctin, as it is too far gone with the 
rast ef time for farther service. The brig will sail about the Ist of De} 
cember for New York. 

Aruy.—Dragoons.—The resignation of 2d Lieut. Charles F. Ruf 
has been accepted, to take effect on the 31st December, 1843. 

Rifles.—Resignation of 2d Lieut. Bayard Clarke accepted, to take ef- 
feet December 15, 1843. 

Qd Artillery.—Major J. Erving transferred from the 3d tothe 24 Ar- 
tillery, and assigned to duty in New York Harbor. 

3d Artillery —Majoc W. L. McClintock transferred from the 2d to 
the 3d Artillery. 

The followieg promotions have been made, to fill the vacancies oc 
casioned by the death of Captain E. Lyon. 

Ist Lieut. John A. Thomas to be Captain. 

2d Lieut. Stewart Van Vliet to be Ist Lieut. 

Bit. 2d Lieut, R. W. Johnson to be 2d Lieut. 

—— 

A Revotvutios tn Casxat Navication.—We leain from the Albany 
Argus that there is every probability of Jron Canal Boats being exten- 
sively introduced on the Erie Canal next Summer. They draw much less 


water, and can carry greater cargoes than wooden boats. The result of | 


this improvement will be to increase the capacity of the Canal, and aug- 
ment the business transacted uponit. From the rapid growth of the West, 


and the number of emigrants who have gone there during the past season, | 


the business of 1944 is expected to be immense. 


| papers from the principle cities and towns of the United States, and a 





NEW YORK MARKETS—Dec. 13. 


Trade is about through with for the season. There will be some little 
movement through the winter, but the activity of business is over. 

Asnes.—Pots are firm at $4 56 1-4 a 4621-2. Pearls dull at 
$5 12 1-2. 


Hay.—A fair demand for North River Bale at our last quotations, 


| both for domestic consumption and export. Country sells at 62 1-2 475. 


Wuiskey.—Drudge dull at 23. Barrel we quote at 244 cants. 


Corrze.—Nothing of conseyuence doing in this artiele. The stock of 
Brazil is large, and accumulating, in anticipation of a duty being put on, 
the present session ot Congress. 


Provisions.—Prime Pork very firm at $9 25, although the demand is 
trifling. Ocher articles under this head without alteration, and in mode- 
rate demand. 


Breapsturrs.—This market continues without change. The stand- 


ing quotation for Genesee flour is $1 683. All other markets are like 
this. 


Co1Ton.—There was more activity in the market to-day; about 2,500 
bales changed hands at 3 off from the prices current previous to 
arrival of steamer—purchases were made chiefly on speculation. 


NEW YORK CATTLE MARKET—Dee. il. 


At Market-900 Beef Cattle, (200 from the Sonth ) 35 Cows and 
Calves, and 1500 Sheep and Lambs. 


Prices—Beef Cattle have been dull and declining, and we quote $4 25 
a 450 to $5 a 5 25 for the best qualities, to retail; left over 250. 


Cows axo Catves—All sold at $18 a 27, 


Sueep axp Lamps—Sales of Sheep from $1 12} to 4 50, and Lambs 
$1 124 to 2 25; 150 unsold. 


Hay—Sales at 625 a 75c. per cwt. 
I  —— 


MARRIED, 


On the 12th Nov. by the Rev Dr. Goddard, Mr. Edward W. Doyle to Miss 
Charlotte Smith, of Brooklyn. 
” Oa the 6th inst., by the Rev. Mr. Seney, Mr. Henry Slocum to Miss Catherine 

mith. 

At Astoria, L. L., Nov. 28th, by the Rev. George Benedict, Hezekiah Booth to 
Miss Eleaner Spock. 

On the 10th inst., by the Rev. Henry Chase, M. Winte Lindmark to Miss Sarak 
Jane Schuyler, of Brooklyn. 

On the 8th iust., by the Rev. E. Tucker, David McAllester to Mrs. Sarah Budd. 

Oa the 10th inst., by the Rev. T. J. Sawyer, George E. Welch to Miss Elixabeth 
Waddleton. 

At Newark, N. J., 6th inst, by the Rev. Frederick Pilch, Joshua A. World, of 
New York, to Sarah Brown, of Newark. 


——=—— 
DIED, 


On the Sth inst., William McDermott, in his 54th year. 
On the 10th inst., Michael Bostwick, aged 76 years. 

On the I1th iust., Mrs. Esther Galbraith, in her 76th year. 
On the Lith inst, John Skianer, aged 63 years. 

Oo the Ilth Inst., Mr, James McGeehan, in his 48th year. 
Oa the 6th inst., Thaddeus K. Whitlock, aged 32 years, 
On the 10th inst., Patrick T. Grace, in his 29th year. 

On the 9th inst., Jane Rodman, aged 8&8 years. 

On the 9th inst., William H. Hunter, aged 34 years. 

On the 7th inst., Mrs. Martha Robinson, aged 41 years. 


oe 


————————————————————  —————————————— 


NEW LITERARY ESTABLISHMENT, 


The subscribers having been solicited by a large number of the most 
respectable gentlemen of New York, to establish a Reading Room and 
Circulating Library ia the upper part of the city—will, on or about the 
1st January next, open the 


METROPOLITAN READING ROOM AND CIRCULATING 
LIBRARY, 


In the most recherche and popular style. All the papers of the city, 
together with the most popular daily, weekly, monthly aad quarterly 

well selected assortment of English, Scotch, Irish, German, French, 
| Spanish, &c. papers from Europe, and other parts of the world, 


A Cuess axnp Secar Room will be comprised in the establishment 
—without incommoding those who dislike “the weed.” 
Rooms ror CLups, not exceeding fifty members, will also be provided. 


THE LADIES, 


Will be accommodated with a Reading Room free, devoted exclusively 
to them. 

The Rooms will be open from daylight till 11 o’clock P. M., and ar- 
rangements will be made for furnishing them with foreign and domestic 
news in advance of the mails. In short, every exertion will be made to 

| render them superior to any thing of the kind in the country, and worthy 
of the patronage of every one. 
| Subscription books now open at 74 Lispenard and 156 Fulton streets, 
: SNELLING & TISDALE. 
N. B.—Half the ‘amount of single subscriptions may be paid with 
books. ‘ n4e 
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JUST PUBLISHED 
AT THE OFFICE OF THE BROTHER JONATHAN, 
162 NassaU-sTREET, 

HIGH LIFE IN NEW YORK, 
Being the Writings of the celebrated 


JONATHAN SLICK, Esq. 


OF WEATHERSFIELD, CONNECTICUT. 
‘No native productions ever offered to our American public have been 
60° popular as these Humorous and Moral Sketches. Whenever they 
bave appeared, the rush to obtain them bas been tremendous. 


G HIGH LIFE IN NEW YORK is published by EDWARD STE- 
PHENS, 162 Nassau st, and for sale at Wadleigh’s, 459 Broadway, and 
also at the principal Book Stores in the couptry. 


Price, ONE SHILLING. The usual discount made to Agents. 
TEN COPIES FOR ONE DOLLAR. 
Sold wholesale and retail, at Wadleigh's, 459 Broadway, and at the 


Brother Jonathan Office, where orders can be sent. 
EDWARD STEPHENS, 
Jonathan Office, 162 Nassau-street. 


WADLEIGH'’S, 459 Broadway. 


— 


4 
UG A: WADLEIGH’S, 459 Broadway, a very choice and rich varie- 


ty of Stationary, valuable Engravings, rare Paintings, and all the new 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 








CAN ANYTHING BE PLAINER, 
Than that the great men whose letters are appended below, say respect- 





| ing the merits of Pease & Son’s compound Extract of Hoarhound. Gra- 
| tying it is indeed to be in possession of such valued testimonials and 
| memorials. First comes New York's favorite son, Van Buren, then comes 





Publications may be toucd. A collection of choice French books and pe- | 
| in replying to your letter of the 14th ult. and acknowledging the receipt 


riodicals, difficult to be purchased elsewhere, are being constantly im- 
ported. The earliest fashion plates are received every month from Pa- 
rie, and a stock of articles of all descriptson renders this establishmert 


one of the pleasantest resorts for ladies or gentlemen in the city. 


ANNUALS and PRESENTS FOR THE HOLIDAYS can be ptr- 
chased bere cheaper than at any other place in the “ity. a2 


A GRADUATE OF THE UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD, who has 
had several years experience as a Classical Teacher in this city, is 
‘desirous of obtaining a situation, which would engage either the whole 
or 4 part of his time; or he would be glad to undertake the instruction 
of a few private pupils in Latin, Greek and Mathematics. 

The most satisfactory references and testimonials will be exhibited. 
A note addressed to W. H., and left at this office will receive immedi- 
ate attention. d2 


COUTHOUY & NEVERS, 


341, BROADWAY, 

RESPECTFULLY invite the public to call and examine their extensive 
assortment of LAMPS, CANDELABRA, GIRANDOLES, &c., SIL- 
VER-PLATED and BRITANNIA WARE, FANCY and HOUSE- 
FURNISHING GOODS generally. They have recently added largely 
to their supply, and now offer all the above-named articles at @ great 
reduction on former prices. 

ial attention is invited to their rich stock of LAMPS, CANDE- 
LABRA and GIRANDOLES, which they venture to assert, are superi- 
or in beauty of workmanship and delicacy of finish to any that can be 
found in the city. A full supply of the well-known SOLAR LAMP, ia 
every variety of pattern, constantly on haad. 


BS The trade supplied with every description of Lamps and Giran- 
doles (EXCEPTING THOSE OF INFERIOR MANUFACTURE,) at Factory 
prices. Orders received for the Chemical Oil Lamps. lid 


LADIES’ HAIR DRESSERS, 


DU FOUR AND BARKER, 
STILL REMAIN AT THEIR OLD STAND, 637 BROADWAY. 


Where all orders in their line are promptly attended to. ’ 

Ladies and Gentlemen, can be supplied with Wigs of the most baau- 
tiful workmanship, at‘the shortest notice. These, with a stock of per- 
fumery, and fancy articles, are offered at the lowest prices. 








the voiee of the much loved sage and hero frem the Hermitage, the great 
Jackson. To receive the thanks of such a man for preserving his health, 
is high praise indeed. Fresident Tyler likewise acknowledges his grati- 
fication for the good the Hoarhound has done him. The distinguished 
Bouck, ruler in the Empire State, returns his thanks ; and to fill up the 
measure, our popular and eminent Mayor, Robert H. Morris, adds his 
testimony to its value. The fact is, there is no remedy for a cough, cold, 
and pulmonary complaints like the 

COMPOUND EXTRACT OF HOARHOUND 
and the world is becoming more and more convinced of itevery day. 

Hermitage, April 17, 1843. 

Messrs. Pease & Sons: " 

I have the pleasure to acknowledge your kind favor of the Ist sit. by 
the hand of my friend Mr. J. Armstrong, and with it your most esteemed 
present, a package of your Horehound Candy, for which receive my sin- 
cere thanks. I can only add that may thousands receive from its use as 
much benefit as I have ; then will its inventor go down to posterity 
as one of its benefactors. 

Tam, gentlemen, very respectfully, your friend and obedient servant, 

ANDREW JACKSON. 
Washington, April 6, 1843. 

The President desires me to return Messrs. Pease & Sons his acknow- 
ledgements, and very sincere thanks, for the box of Candy received at 
their hands. He has used ict with much benefit to himself, as a remedy 
for cold and cough. I am, with very great respect. 

JOHN TYLER, Jr., Private Secretary. 
Albany, May 18, 1842. 
Messrs. Pease & Son--Gentlemen : You wil! pardon me for the delay 


of a box of your Clarified Essence of Hoarhound Candy. 

Allow me to thank you for this kind respect. and to express the hope 
that you will be liberally patronized in your efforts to the public. The 
article is got up in beautiful style, and is highly commended by those who 
have had occasion to use it. Your obedient servant, 


WM. C. BOUCK. 
Messrs. —I have repeatedly used your Candy for coughs and colda, and 


“@lways found relief ; but official duties prevented me from writing to you 


Sefore. But as I have lately been cured of the Influenza, I cannot with- 
aold from recommending the same to the public. 
I am yours, truly, ROBERT H. MORRIS, 
27th June, 1843—City Hall, New York. 
To Messrs. J. Pease & Son, 45 Division street. 
Lindenwald, Oct. 14, 4343. 

Gentlemen : I have to thank you for the box of your (I doubt not) just- 
ly celebrated Clarified Essence of Hoarhound Candy, and also for the 
very obliging terms in which you have been pleased to present it. 

I have not, I am happy to inform you, as yet had occasion to use it, 
but will do so when necessary, with a confidence in its efficacy which is 
well warranted by the experience of others. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, M. VAN BUREN. 

All letters Post Paid, directed to John Pease & Son, 45 Division st., 
with good city reference, will be punctually attended to. 

Agents out of the city—Mrs. Rene, 139 Fulton st., Brooklyn; Hand- 
ley’s, 15 High street, do ; Mrs. Smith, 17 Fulton street do; Mrs. Stiles, 
152 Fulton st. do; Crocker, corner Atlantic and Henry streets, do; Bur- 
geass & Lieber, 3 Ledger Buildings, Philadelphia ; Redding & Co., 8, 
State street, Boston ; Dexter, 57 State street, Albany; Robinson, 119 
Baltimore st., Baltimore. dé 2w. 


’ HENRY IRELAND, 


BLANK AND PRINTED 


BOOK BINDER, 


D 
PAPER RULER, 
120 Nassau Street, New York. 
OPPOSITE THE BIBLE HOUSE, 
AND OVER J. PRIESTLEY’S PAPER STORE. 


Merchants’ Accovmt Books and all other kinds of blank work Rul- 
ed and Bound to any pattern, in the neatest and 
most durable manner. 


Music, Periodicals, Public and Private Libraries bound or repaired 
to order. 


Number ‘vork done with neatness and dispatch a9 
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